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GEORGE ODGER. 


1820-1877. 


THE first rough month that ends the flowerless 
time 
Has come, and in this worldly city of ours 
The churches slowly peal their Lenten chime, 
Till Easter-day shall deck their shrines with 
flowers ; 
Bu. to the mourners these are leaden hours, 
Sad, sad the hours that have no chime to tell 
Of coming happiness, nor music hid 
Behind the clangor of the wasting bell. 
No priest hath bent above this coverlid, 
No sacerdotal mercies have made light 
The pangs of dying to this heart to-night ; 
Forlorn of flowers this wintry bier must be, 
And yet will I be bold to lay thereon 
A fading yellow daffodil that shone 
In'some far western orchard where the dead 
Perchance has wandered in his infancy ; 
For he, too, who lies worn on that dim bed, 
He, too, was once, like us, a lover true 
Of flowers and verse and the spring’s wonders 


new, 
Until the chilling shadow came between, 
And all the sorrow that his eyes had seen, 
Blanched to those eyes the tender heavens and 
blue. 


No gift of ours is immortality ; 
We cannot bid the soul that dies to-day 

Revive in all men’s memories when we die. 
The destiny that bids one fame decay, 
Another flourish, we must all obey ; 

Disease, and disappointment, and the worm 
Of benefits forgotten, like a deer 

Hunted him down ; the spirit of reform 
Passed him upon his upward pathway drear. 

Others more fortunate shall win their way 
Into success, but let their strength revere 

The shattered virtue that lies weak to-day. 


Temperate he was and calm, whom the world 
judged ° 

Most violent ; loving the people best, 

Some idle pleasures that the rich possessed 
He, for their reckless pride and folly, grudged 
Those whom of all men he was last to hate. 

Early he learned, by bitter ways of toil — 
Labor that teaches men to bear and wait— 
That he who will not be the fool of fate, 

Whirled in life’s undistinguishable coil, 
Must struggle with both hands and haply 

bleed. 
In such a school Time sowed a hardy seed, 

That overgrew the garden of the heart, 

And bid its bearer choose no thornless part 
In the world’s warfare. It may be indeed 

That, heavy with all the burden of all the 


ain 
That wept around him, and the great wrongs 
borne 

By men and women in the social strain, 

He less than others of soft words was fain, 
And knew the scathing power of sudden scorn. 
Yet was he true and good, fed by desires 
Pure as the dreams of some Utopian sage, 


GEORGE ‘ODGER, ETC. 


“Who towards a visioned heaven on earth 
; aspires. 
Somewhat behind, in much before his age, 
Honor.be his, that when the'tides ran high 
Of rank with rank, inflamed with creed and lie, 
He, sutfering most, yet bravely strove to 


assuage 
The sea of pain, and hush the gathering cry. 


Songs there have been enough in lofty phrase 
On men who all the heights of fame had 
scaled ; 
Let this one rhyme suffice to sing the praise 
Of one who wrestled with his fate, and 
failed. 
March 4, 1877. 


Examiner. 


EDMUND W. GossE. 


SWEET LOVE IS DEAD. 


SwEET Love is dead : 
Where shall we bury him? 
In a green bed, 
With no stone at his head, 
Nor tears nor prayers to worry him. 


Do you think he will sleep, 
Dreamless and quiet? 
Yes, if we keep 
Silence, nor weep 
O’er the grave where the ground-worms riot. 


By his tomb let us part. 
But hush! he is waking ! 
He hath winged his dart, 
And this mock-cold heart 
With the woe of want is aching. 


Feign we no more 
Sweet Love lies breathless ; 

All we forswore 

Be as beforé! 
Death may die, but Love is deathless. 
January, 1877. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


EIGHT LINES FROM PROPERTIUS. 
[Book v., El. xi.] 
TEND thou our children, Paulus, take this care 


That stirs my charréd bones with lingering 
pain ; 


Thy hands, unwont, must learn’a mother’s arts, - 


Thy neck must bend to burthens once in 


twain. 
And neta all the house will look to 
thee — 
From nine embrace the children comfort 
seek, 


Add to thy kisses mine ; thine own grief hide, 
As fain to cheat their lips with tearless 





cheek, 
Spectator. E. WELSH. 












ot. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 


-A DOUBLE parallel has often been 
pointed out between the two pairs of nov- 
elists who were most popular in the middle 
of our own and of the preceding century. 
The intellectual affinity which made Smol- 
lett the favorite author of Dickens is 
scarcely so close as that which commended 
Fielding to Thackeray. The resemblance 
between “Pickwick” and “ Humphrey 
Clinker,” or between “ David Copperfield ” 
and “ Roderick Random,” consists chiefly 
in the exuberance of animal spirits, the 
keen eye for external oddity, the conse- 
quent tendency to substitute caricature 
for portrait, and the vivid transformation 
of autobiography into ostensible fiction 
which are characteristic of both authors. 
Between Fielding and Thackeray the re- 
semblance is closer. The peculiar irony 
of “ Jonathan Wild” has its closest English 
paralle! in “ Barry Lyndon.” The burlesque 
in “ Tom Thumb ” of the Lee and Dryden 
school of tragedy may remind us of Thack- 
eray’s burlesques of Scott and Dumas. 
The characters of the two authors belong 
to the same family. “ Vanity Fair” has 
grown more decent since the days of Lady 
Bellaston, but the costume of the actors 
has changed more than their nature. 


Rawdon Crawley would not have been: 


surprised to meet Captain Booth in a 
sponging-house ; Shandon and his friends 
preserved the old traditions of Fielding’s 
Grub Street; Lord Steyne and Major 
Pendennis were survivals from the more 
congenial period of Lord Fellamar and 
Colonel James; and the two Amelias rep- 
resent cognate ideals of female excellence. 
Or, to take an instance of similarity in 
detail, might not this anecdote from the 
Covent Gardat Fournal have rounded 
off a paragraph in the “Snob Papers”? 
A friend of Fielding saw a dirty fellow in 
a mudcart lash another with his whip, 
saying, with an oath, “I will teach you 
manners to your betters.” Fielding’s 
friend wondered what could be the* con- 
dition of this social inferior of a mudcart- 
driver, till he found him to be the owner 
of a dustcart driven by asses. The great 
butt of Fielding’s satire is, as he tells us, 
affectation; the affectation which he spe- 





cially hates is that of straitlaced morality ; 


.Thackeray’s satire is more generally di- 


rected against the particular affectation 
called snobbishness ; but the evil principle 
attacked by either writer is merely one 
avatar of the demon assailed by the other. 

The resemblance, which extends in 
some degree to style, might perhaps be 
shown to imply a very close intellectual 
affinity. I am content, however, to notice 
the literary genealogy as illustrative of the 
fact that Fielding was the ancestor of one 
great race of novelists. “Iam,” he says 
expressly in “Tom Jones,” “the founder 
of a new province of writing.” Richard- 
son’s “ Clarissa” * and Smollett’s “ Roder- 
ick Random” were indeed published be- 
fore “Tom Jones;” but the provinces 
over which Richardson and Smollett 
reigned were distinct from the contiguous 
province of which Fielding claimed to be 
the first legislator. Smollett (who comes 
nearest) professed to imitate “Gil Blas” 
as Fielding professed to imitate Cervantes. 
Smollett’s story inherits from its ancestry 
a reckless looseness of construction. It 
is a series of anecdotes strung together by 
the accident that they all happen to the 
same person. ‘“ Tom Jones,” on the con- 
trary, has a carefully constructed plot, if 
not, as Coleridge asserts, one of the three 
best plots in existence (its rivals being 
“dipus Tyrannus” and “The Alche- 
mist). Its excellence depends upon the 
skill with which it is made subservient to 
the development of character and the 
thoroughness with which the working mo- 
tives of the persons involved have been 
thought out. Fielding claims —even 
ostentatiously — that he is writing a his- 
tory, not a romance; a history not the 
less true because all the facts are imagi- 
nary; for the fictitious incidents serve to 
exhibit the most general truths of human 
character. It is by this seriousness of 
purpose that his work is distinguished 
from the old type of novel, developed by 
Smollett, which is but a collection of 


* Richardson wrote the first part of “ Pamela” be- 
tween November 10, 1739, and January 10, 1740 
** Joseph Andrews’’ appeared in 1742. The first four 
volumes of “Clarissa Harlowe”’ and “‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom” appeared in the beginning of 1748; “Tom 
Jones”? in 1749. 
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amusing anecdotes ; or from such work as 
De Foe’s, in which the external facts are 
given with an almost provoking indiffer- 
ence to display of character and passion. 
Fieiding’s great novels have a true organic 
unity as well as a consecutive story, and 
are intended in our modern jargon as gen- 
uine studies in physiological analysis.* 
Johnson, no mean authority when in his 
own sphere and free from personal bias, 
expressly traversed this claim; he de- 
clared that there was more knowledge of 
the human heart in a letter of “ Clarissa” 
than in the whole of “Tom Jones ;” and 
said more picturesquely, that Fielding 
could tell the hour by looking at the dial- 
plate, whilst Richardson knew how the 
clock was made. It is tempting to set 
this down as a Johnsonian prejudice, and 
to deny or retort the comparison. Field- 
ing, we might say, paints flesh and blood ; 
whereas Richardson consciously con- 
structs his puppets out of frigid abstrac- 
tions. Lovelace is a bit of mechanism; 
Tom Jones a human being. In fact, how- 
ever, such comparisons are misleading. 
Nothing is easier than to find an appropri- 
ate ticket for the ovjects of our criticism, 
and summarily pigeon-hole Richardson as 
an idealist and Fielding as a realist; 
Richardson as subjective and morbid; 
Fielding as objective and full of. coarse 
health ; or to attribute to either of them 
the deepest knowledge of the human 
heart. These are the mere banalities of 
criticism; and I can never hear them 
without a suspicion that a professor of 
esthetics is trying to hoodwink me bya 
bit of technical platitude. The “cant 
phrases which have been used so often by 
panegyrists too lazy to define their terms, 
have become almost as meaningless as the 
complimentary formule of society. 
Knowledge of the human heart in par- 
ticular is a phrase which covers very dif- 
ferent states of mind. It may mean that 
power by which the novelist or dramatist 
identifies himself with his characters; 
sees through their eyes and feels with 
their senses: it is the product of a rich 
nature; a vivid imagination, and great 


* See some appreciative remarks upon this in Scott’s 
preface to “‘ The Monastery.” 





powers of sympathy, and draws a compara- 
tively small part of its resources from exe 
ternal experience. The novelist knows 
how his characters would feel under given 
conditions, because he feels it himself; he 
sees from within, not from without ; and is 
almost undergoing an actual experience 
instead of condensing his observations on 
life. This is the power in which Shake- 
speare is supreme; which Richardson 
proved himself, in his most powerful pas- 
sages, to possess in no small degree; and 
which in Balzac seems to have generated 
fits of absolute hallucination. 

Fielding is not devoid of this power, as 
no great imaginative work can be possible 
without it; but the knowledge for which 
he is specially conspicuous differs almost 
in kind. This knowledge is drawn from 
observation rather than intuitive sym- 
pathy. It consists in great part of those 
weighty maxims which a man of keen 
powers of observation stores up in his 
passage through a varied experience. It 
is the knowledge of . Ulysses, who has 
known 

cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments ; 
the knowledge of a Machiavelli, who has 
looked behind the screen of political hy- 
pocrisies; the knowledge of which the 
essence is distilled in Bacon’s “ Essays ; ” 
or the knowledge of which Polonius seems 
to have retained many shrewd scraps even 
when he had fallen into his dotage. In 
reading “ Clarissa” or “ Eugénie Grandet” 
we are aware that the soul of Richardson 
or Balzac has transmigrated into another 
shape; that the author is projected into 
his character, and is really giving us one 
phase of his own sentiments. In reading 
Fielding we are listening to remarks made 
by a spectator instead of an actor; we are 
receiving the pithy recollections of the 
man about town; the prodigal who has 
been with scamps in gambling-houses, and 
drunk beer in pothouses and punch with 
country squires; the keen observer who 
has judged all characters, from Sir Robert 
Walpole down to Betsy Canning; * who 


* Fielding blundered rather strangely in the cele- 
brated Betsy Canning case, as Balzac did in the affaire 
Peytel; but the story is too long for repetition in this 
place. 
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has fought the hard battle of life with un- 
flagging spirit, though with many falls; 
and who, in spite of serious stains, has 
preserved the goodness of his heart and 
the soundness of his head. The experi- 
ence is generally given in the shape of 
typical anecdotes rather than in explicit 
maxims; but it is not the less distinctly 
the concentrated essence of observation, 
rather than the spontaneous play of a 
vivid imagination. Like Balzac, Field- 
ing has portrayed the comédie humaine ; 
but his imagination has never overpow- 
ered the coolness of his judgment. He 
shows a superiority te his successor in 
fidelity almost as marked as his inferiority in 
vividness. And, therefore, it may be said in 
passing, it is refreshing to read Fielding 
at a time when this element of masculine 
observation is the one thing most clearly 
wanting in modern literature. Our novels 
give us the emotions of young ladies, 
which, in their way, are very good things ; 
they reflect the sentimental view of life, 
and the sensational view, and the common- 
place view, and the high philosophical view. 
One thing they do not tell us. What 
does the world look like to a shrewd 
police-magistrate, with a keen eye in his 
head and a sound heart in his bosom? 
It might be worth knowing. Perhaps 
(who can tell?) it would still look rather 
like Fielding’s world, 

The peculiarity is indicated by Field- 
ing’s method. Scott, who, like Fielding, 
generally describes from the outside, is 
content to keep himself in the background. 
“Here,” he says to his readers, “are the 
facts; make what you can of them.” 
Fielding will not efface himself; he is 
always present as chorus; he tells us 
what moral we ought to draw; he over- 
flows with shrewd remarks, given in their 
most downright shape, instead of obliquely 
suggested through the medium of anec- 
dote; he likes to stop us as we pass 
through his portrait-gallery ; to take us by 
the button-hole and expound his views of 
life and his criticisms on things in general. 
His remarks are often so admirable that 
we prefer the interpolations to the main 
current of narrative. Whether this plan is 
the best must depend upon the idiosyn- 
crasy of the author; but it goes some way 





to explain one problem, over which Scott 
puzzles himself, namely, why, Fielding’s 
plays are so inferior to his novels. There 
are other reasons, external and internal ; 
but it is at least clear that a man who can 
never retire behind his puppets is not in the 
dramatic frame of mind. He is always lec- 
turing where a dramatist must be content 
to pull the wires. Shakespeare is really as 
much present in his plays as Fielding in 
his novels; but he does not let us know 
it; whereas the excellent Fielaing seems 
to be quite incapable of hiding his broad 
shoulders and lofty stature behind his little 
puppet-show. 

There are, of course, actors in Field- 
ing’s world who can be trusted to speak 
for themselves. Tom Jones, at any rate, 
who is Fielding in his youth, or Captain | 
Booth, who is the Fielding of later years, 
are drawn from within. Their creator’s 
sympathy is so close and spontaneous that 
he had no need of his formule and prece- 
dents. But elsewhere he betrays his 
method by his desire to produce his au- 
thority. You will find the explanation of 
a certain line of conduct, he says, in “hu- 
man nature, page almost the last.” He is 
a little too fond of taking down that vol- 
ume with a flourish; of exhibiting his 
familiarity with its pages, and referring to 
the passages which justify his assertions. 
Fielding has an odd touch of the pedant. 
He is fond of airing his classical knowl- 
edge; and he is equally fond of quoting 
this imaginary code which he has had to 
study so thoroughly and painfully. The 
effect, however, is to give an air of arti- 
ficiality to some of his minor characters. 
They show the traces of deliberate compo- 
sition too distinctly, though the blemish 
may be forgiven in consideration of the 
genuine force and freshness of his think- 
ing. _If manfactured articles, they are not 
second-hand manufactures. His knowl- 
edge, unlike that of the good Parson 
Adams, comes from life, not books. 

The worldly wisdom for which Fielding 
is so conspicuous had indeed been gath- 
ered in doubtful places, and shows traces 
of its origin. He had been forced, as he 
said, to choose between the positions of a 
hackney coachman and of a_ hackney 
writer. “His genius,” said Lady M. W. 
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Montague, who records the saying, “ de- 
serves a better fate.” Whether it would 
have been equally fertile, if favored by 
more propitious surroundings, is one of 
those fruitless questions which belongs to 
the boundless history of the might-have- 
beens. But one fact requires to be em- 
phasized. Fielding’s critics and biogra- 
phers have dwelt far too exclusively upon 
the uglier side of his Bohemian life, 
They have presented him as yielding to 
all the temptations which can mislead 
keen powers of enjoyment, when the 
purse is one day at the lowest ebb and the 
next overflowing with the profits of some 
lucky hit at the theatre. Those unfortu- 
nate yellow liveries which contributed to 
dissipate his little fortune have scandal- 
ized posterity as they scandalized his 
country neighbors. He has come to be 
one of the examples of that sagacious 
school who hold that a man of genius 
ought tobe a scamp. But it is essential 
to remember that the history of the Field- 
ing of later years, the Fielding to whom 
we owe the novels, is the record of a man- 
ful and persistent struggle to escape from 
the mire of Grub Street. During that 
period he was studying the law with the 
energy of a young student; redeeming 
the office of magistrate from the discredit 
into which it had fallen in the hands of 
fee-hunting predecessors ; considering se- 
riously and making practical proposals to 
remedy the evils which then made the low- 
est social strata a hell upon earth ; sacri- 
ficing his last chances of health and life 
to put down with a strong hand the*rob- 
bers who then infested the streets of Lon- 
don; and clinging with affection to his 
wife and children. He never got fairly 
clear of that lamentable slough of despond 
into which his follies had plunged him. 
His moral tone lost what delicacy it had 
once possessed; he had not the strength 
which enabled Johnson to gain elevation 
even from the temptations which then be- 
set the unlucky “author by profession.” 
Some literary hacks of the day escaped 
only by selling themselves, body and soul ; 
others sank into misery and vice, like poor 
Boyce, a fragment of whose poem has been 
preserved by Fielding, and who appears 
in literary history scribbling for pay in a 
sack arranged to represent a shirt. Field- 
ing never let go his hold of the firm hand, 
though he must have felt through life like 
one whose feet are always plunging into a 
hopeless quagmire. To describe him as.a 
mere reckless Bohemian is to overlook 
the main facts of his story. He was 
manly to the last, not in the sense in 





which man means animal; but with the 
manliness of one who struggles bravely to 
redeem early errors, and who knows the 
value of independence, purity, and domes- 
tic affection. The scanty anecdotes which 
do duty for his biography reveal little of 
his true life. We know indeed, from a 
spiteful and obviously exaggerated story 
of Horace Walpole’s, that he once had a 
very poor supper in doubtful company ; 
and from another anecdote, of slightly 
apocryphal flavor, that he once gave to 
“friendship ” the money which ought to 
have been given to the collector of rates. 
But really to know the man, we must go 
to his books. 

What did Fielding learn of the world 
which had treated him so roughly? That 
the world must be composed of fools be- 
cause it did not bow before his genius, or 
of knaves because it did not reward his 
honesty? Men of equal ability have 
drawn both those and the contradictory 
conclusions from experience. Human na- 
ture, as philosophers assure us, varies 
little from age 10 age; but the pictures 
drawn by the best observers vary so 
strangely as to convince us that a portrait 
depends as much upon the artist as upon 
the sitter. One can see nothing but the 
baser, and another nothing but the nobler, 
passions. To one the world is like a 
masque representing the triumph of vice ; 
and another placidly assures us that virtue 
is always rewarded by peace of mind, and 
that even the temporary prosperity of the 
wicked is an illusion. On one canvas we 
see a few great heroes stand out from a 
multitude of pygmies; on its rival, giants 
and dwarfs appear to have pretty much 
the same stature. The world is a scene 
of unrestrained passions, impelling their 
puppets into collision or alliance without 
intelligible design ; or a scene of domestic 
order, where an occasional catastrophe in- 
terferes as little with ordinary lives as a 
comet with the solar system. Blind fate 


governs one world of the imagination, and ~ 


beneficent Providence another. The the- 
ories embodied in poetry vary as widely 
as the philosophies on which they are 
founded ; and to philosophize is to declare 
the fundamental assumptions of half the 
wise men of the world to be transparent 
fallacies. 

We need not here attempt to reconcile 
these apparent contradictions. As little 
need we attempt to settle Fielding’s phil- 
osophy, for it resembles the snakes in I re- 
land. It seems to have been his opinion 
that philosophy is, as a rule, a fine word 
for humbug. That was a common convic- 
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tion of his day; but his acceptance of it 
doubtless indicates the limits of his power. 
In his pages we have the shrewdest obser- 
vation of man in his domestic relations ; 
but we scarcely come into contact with 
man as he appears in presence of the infi- 
nite, and therefore with the deepest 
thoughts and loftiest imaginings of the 
great poets and philosophers. Fielding 
remains inflexibly in the regions of com- 
mon-sense and every-day experience. 
But he has given an emphatic opinion of 
that part of the world which was visible 


* to him, and it is one worth knowing. In 


a remarkable conversation, reported in 
Boswell, -Burke and Johnson, two of the 
greatest of Fielding’s contemporaries, 
seem to have agreed that they had found 
men less just and more generous than they 
could have imagined. People begin by 
judging the world from themselves, and it 
is therefore natural that two men of great 
intellectual power should have expected 
from their, fellows a more than average 
adherence to settled principles. Thus 
Johnson and Burke discovered that reason, 
upon which justice depends, has less in- 
fluence than a young reasoner is apt to 
fancy. On the other hand, they discov- 
ered that the blind instincts by which the 
mass is necessarily guided are not so bad 
as they are represented by the cynics who 
have concentrated their experience into 
the one maxim, Keep your pockets but- 
toned. In spite of much that has been 
said, that kind of wisdom is very easily 
learnt, and is more often the product of 
the premature wisdom affected by youth 
than ofa ripened judgment. Good-hearted 
men, like Johnson and Burke, shake off 
cynicism whilst others are acquiring it. 
Fielding’s verdict seems to differ at first 
sight. He undoubtedly lays great stress 
upon the selfishness of mankind. He sel- 
dom admits of an apparently generous 
action without showing its alloy of selfish 
motive, and sometimes showing thatit is a 
mere tloak for selfish motives. In a char- 
acteristic passage of his “ Voyage to Lis- 
bon” he applies his theory to his own 
case. When the captain falls on his 
knees, he will not suffer a brave man and 
an old man to remain for a moment in 
that posture, but forgives him at once. He 
hastens, however, utterly to disclaim all 
praise, on the ground that his true mo- 
tive was simply the convenience of for- 
giveness. “If men were * wiser,” he 
adds, “they would be oftener influenced 
by that motive.” This kind of inverted 
hypocrisy, which may be graceful in a 
man’s own case (for nobody will doubt 





that Fielding was less guided by calcula- 
tion than he asserts), is not so graceful 
when applied to his neighbors. And per- 
haps some readers may hold that Fielding 
pitches the average strain of human mo- 
tive too low. I should rather surmise that 
he ‘substantially agrees with Johnson and 
Burke. The selfishness of most men’s 
actions is one of the primary data of life. 
It isathing at which we have no more 
right to be astonished than at the fact that 
even saints and- martyrs have to eat and 
drink like other persons, or that a sound 
digestion is the foundation of much moral 
excellence. It is one of those facts which 
people of a romantic turn of mind may 
choose to overlook, but which'no honest 
observer of life can seriously deny. Our 
conduct is determined through some thirty 
points of the compass by our own interest; 
and, happily. through at least nine-and- 
twenty of those points is rightfully so de- 
termined. Each man is forced, by an 
unavoidable necessity, to look after his - 
own and his children’s bread and butter, 
and to spend most of his efforts on that 
innocent end. So long as he does not 
pursue his interests wrongfully, nor re- 
main dead to other calls when they hap- 
pen, there is little cause for complaint, and 
certainly there is none for surprise. 
Fielding recognizes, but never exagger- 
ates, this homely truth. He has a hearty 
and generous belief in the reality of good 
impulses, and the existence of cherougialy 
unselfish men. The main actors in his 
world are not, as in Balzac’s, mere hideous 
incatnations of selfishness. The superior 
sanity of his mind keeps him from night- 
mares, if its calmness is unfavorable to . 
lofty visions. With Balzac women like 
Lady Bellaston become the rule instead of 
the exception, and their evil passions are 
the dominant forces in society. Fielding, 
though he recognizes their existence, tells 
us plainly that they are exceptional. So- 
ciety, he says, is as moral as ever it was, 
and given more to frivolity than to vice * 
—a statement judiciously overlooked by 
some of the critics who want to make 
“graphic” history out of his novels. 
Fielding’s mind had gathered coarseness, 
but it had not been poisoned. He sees 
how many ugly fhings are covered by the 
superficial gloss of fashion, but he does 
not condescend to travesty the facts in 
order to gratify a morbid taste for the 
horrible. hen he wants a good man or 
woman he knows where to find them, and 
paints from Allen or his own wife with 


* See “Tom Jones,” book xiv. chap. i 





obvious sincerity and hearty nan ge > 
He is less anxious to exhibit human self- 
ishness than to show us that an alloy of 
generosity is to be found even amidst base 
motives. Some of his happiest touches 
are illustrations of this doctrine. His 
villains (with a significant exception) are 
never monsters. They have some touch 
of human emotion. No desert, according 
to him, is so bare but that some sweet 
spring blends with its brackish waters. 
His grasping landladies have genuine 
movements of sympathy; and even the 
scoundrelly Black George, the gamekeep- 
er, is anxious to do Tom Jones a good 
turn, without risk, of course, to his own 
comfort, by way of compensation for pre- 
vious injuries. It is this impartial insight 
into the ordinary texture of human motive 
that gives a certain solidity and veracity 
to Fielding’s work. We are always made 
to feel that the actions spring fairly and nat- 
urally from the character of his persons, not 
from the exigencies of his story or the de- 
sire to be effective. The one great diffi- 
culty in “Tom Jones ” is the assumption 
that the excellent Allworthy should have 
been deceived for years by the hypocrite 
Blifil, and blind to the substantial kindli- 
ness of his ward. Here we may fancy 
that Fielding has been forced to be ynnat- 
ural by his plot. Yet he suggests a satis- 
factory solution with admirable skill. All- 
worthy is prejudiced in favor of Blifil by 
the apparently unjust prejudice of Blifil’s 
mother in favor of the jovial Tom. A gen- 
erous man may easily become blind to the 
faults of a supposed victim of maternal in- 
justice; and even here Fielding fairly 
_ escapes from the blame due to ordinary 
novelists who invent impossible misunder- 
standings in order to bring about iatricate 
perplexities. 

Blifil is perhaps the one case (for “ Jona- 
than Wild” is a satire, not a history, or, as 
M. Taine fancies, a tract) in which Field- 
ing seems to lose his unvarying coolness 
of judgment; and the explanation is ob- 
vious. The one fault to which he is, so 
to speak, unjust, is y taper Hypocrisy, 
indeed, cannot well be painted too black, 
but it should not be made impossible. 
When Fielding has to deal with such a 
character he for once loses his self-com- 
mand, and, like inferior writers, begins to 
be angry with his creatures. Instead of 
analyzing and explaining, he simply reviles 
and leaves us in presence of a moral anom- 
aly. Blifilis not more wicked than Iago, 
but we seem to understand the psychical 
chemistry by which an Iago is compound- 
ed; whereas Blifil can only be regarded as 
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a devil (if the word be not too dignified 
who does not really belong to this worl 
at all. The error, though characteristic of 
a man whose great intellectual merit is his 
firm grasp of realities and whose favorite 
virtue is his downright sincerity, is not the 
less a blemish. Hatred of pedantry too 
easily leads to hatred of culture, and ha- 
tred of hypocrisy to distrust of the more 
exalted virtues. Fielding cannot be just 
to motives lying rather outside his ordinary 
sphere of thought. He can mock heartily 
and pleasantly enough at the affectation 
of philosophy, as in the case where Parson ° 
Adams, urging poor Joseph Andrews, by 
considerations drawn from the Bible and 
from Seneca, to be ready to resign his 
Fanny “peaceably, quietly, and content- 
edly,” suddenly hears of the supposed loss 
of his own little child, and is called upon 
to act instead of preaching. But his satire 
upon all characters and creeds which em- 
body the more exalted strains of feeling is 
apt to be indiscriminate. A High Church- 
man, according to him, is a Pharisee who 
prefers orthodoxy to virtue; a Methodist 
a mere mountebank, who counterfeits spir- 
itual raptures to impose upon dupes; a 
freethinker is a man who weaves a mask 
of fine phrases, under which to cover his 
aversion to the restraints of -religion. 
Fielding’s religion consists chiefly of a 
solid homespun morality, and he is more 
suspicious of an excessive than of a de- 
fective zeal. Similarly he is a hearty Whig, 
but no revolutionist. He has as hearty a 
contempt for the cant about liberty * as 
Dr. Johnson himself, and has very strin- 
gent remedies to propose for regulating 
the mob. The bailiff in “ Amelia,” who, 
whilst he brutally maltreats the unlucky 
prisoners for debt, swaggers about the 
British Constitution, and swears that he 
is “all for liberty,” recalls the boatman 
who ridiculed French slavery to Voltaire, 
and was carried off next day by a pressgang. 
Fielding, indeed, is no fanatical adherent 
of our blessed Constitution, which, ‘as he 
says, has been pronounced by some of our 
wisest men to be too perfect to be altered 
in any particular, and which a number of 
the said wisest men have been mending 
ever since. He hates cant on all sides 
impartially, though, as a sound Whig, he 
specially hates Papists and Jacobites as 
the most offensive of all Pharisees, marked 
for detestation by their tastes for frogs 
and French wine in preference to punch 
and roast beef. He isa patriotic Briton, 
% See “ Voyage to Lisbon” (July 21st) for some very 


good remarks upon this word, which, as he says, no 
two men understand in the same sense. 
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whose patriotism takes the genuine shape 
of a hearty growl at English abuses, with 
a tacit assumption that things are worse 
elsewhere. 

The reflection of this quality of solid 
good sense, absolutely scorning any ali- 
ment except that of solid facts, is the so- 
called realism of Fielding’s novels. He 
is, indeed, as hearty a realist as Hogarth, 
whose congenial art he is never tired of 
praising with all the cordiality of his na- 
ture, and to whom he refers his readers 
for portraits of several characters in “ Tom 
Jones.” His scenery is as realistic as a 

hotograph. Tavern kitchens, sponging- 
oer parlors, the back slums of London 
streets are drawn from the realities with 
unflinching vigor.. We see the stains of 
beer-pots and smell the fumes of stale 
tobacco as distinctly as in Hogarth’s en- 
gravings. He shrinks neither from the 
coarse nor the absolutely disgusting. It 
is enough to recall the female boxing or 
scratching matches which are so frequent 
in his pages. On one such occasion his 
language seems to imply that he had 
watched such battles in the spirit of a 
connoisseur in our own day watching less 
inexpressibly disgusting prize-fights. Cer- 
tainly we could wish that, if such scenes 
were to be depicted, there might have 
been a clearer proof that the artist had a 
nose and eyes capable of feeling offence. 

But the nickname “ realist ” slides easily 
into another sense. The realist is some- 
times supposed to be more shallow as well 
as more prosaic than the idealist; to be 
content with the outside where the idealist 
pierces to the heart. He gives the bare 
fact, where his rival gives the idea sym- 
bolized by the fact, and therefore render- 
ing it attractive to the higher intellect. 
Fielding’s view of his own art is instruc- 
tive in this as in other matters. Poetic 
invention, he says, is generally taken to 
be a creative faculty; and if so, it is the 
peculiar property of the romance writers, 
who frankly take leave of the actual and 
possible. Fielding disavows all claim to 
this faculty; he writes histories, not ro- 
mances. But, in his sense, poetic inven- 
tion means, not creation, but “ discovery ; ” 
that is, “a quick, sagacious penetration 
into the true essence of all objects of our 
contemplation.” Perhaps we may say 
that it is chiefly a question of method 
whether a writer should portray men or 
angels; the beings, that is, of everyda 
life or beings: placed under a totally dif- 
ferent set of circumstances. The more 
vital question is whether, by one method 
or the other, he shows us a man’s heart 


or only his clothes, whether he appeals to 
our intellects or imaginations, or amuses 
us by images which do not sink below the 
eye. In scientific writings a man may 
give us the true law of a phenomenon, 
whether he exemplifies it in extreme or 
average cases, in the orbit of a comet or 
the fall of an apple. The romance writer 
should show us what real men would be 
in dreamland, the writer of “ histories” 
twhat they are on the knife-board of an 
omnibus. True insight may be shown in 
either case, or may ‘be absent in either, 
according as the artist deals with the 
deepest organic laws or the more external 
accidents. “The Ancient Mariner” is an 
embodiment of certain simple emotional 
phases and moral laws amidst the phan- 
tasmagoric incidents of a dream, and De 
Foe does not interpret them better because 
he confines himself to the most prosaic in- 
cidents. When romance becomes really 
arbitrary, and is parted from all basis of 
observation, it loses its true interest and 
deserves Fielding’s condemnation. Field- 
ing conscientiously aims at discharging 
the highest function. He describes, as 
he says in “Joseph Andrews,” “not men, 
but manners; not an individual, but a 
spécies.” His lawyer, he tells us, has 
been alive for the last four thousand 
years, and will probably survive four 
thousand more. Mrs. Tow-wouse lives 
wherever. turbulent. temper, avarice, and 
insensibility are united ; and her sneaking 
husband wherever a good inclination has 
glimmered forth, eclipsed by poverty of 
spirit and understanding. But the type 
which shows best the force and the limits 
of Fielding’s genius is Parson- Adams. 
He belongs to a distinguished ‘ family, 
whose members have been portrayed by 
the greatest historians. He is a collateral 
descendant of Don Quixote, for whose 
creation Fielding felt a reverence ex- 
ceeded only by his reverence for Shake- 
speare.* The resemblance is, of course, 


* In his interesting ‘* Life of Godwin,” Mr. Paul 
claims for his hero (I believe rightly) that he was the 
first English writer to give a ‘ aeey and apprecia- 
tive notice” of ** Don Quixote.’? But when he infers 
that Godwin was also the first English writer who 
recognized in Cervantes a great humorist, satirist, 
moralist, and artist, he seems to me to overlook Field- 
ing and perhaps others. Fielding’s frequent references 
to “Don Quixote” (to say nothing of his play, *‘ Don 
Quixote in England”’) imply an_admiration fully as 
warm as that of Godwin. ‘“ Don Quixote,” says Field- 
ing, for example, is more worthy the name of history 
than Mariana, and he always speaks of Cervantes in 
the tone of an affectionate disciple. Fielding, I will 
add, seems to me to have admired Shakespeare more 
heartily and intelligently than ninety-nine out of a 
hundred modern supporters of Shakespeare societies ; 
though these gentlemen are never happier than when 








depreciating English eighteenth-century critics to exalt 
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distant, and consists chiefly in this, that 
the parson, like the knight, lives in an 
ideal world, and is constantly shocked by 
harsh collision with facts. He believes in 
his sermons instead of his sword, and his 
imagination is tenanted by virtuous squires 
and model parsons instead of Arcadian 
shepherds, or knight-errants and fair la- 
dies. His imagination is not exalted be- 
yond the limits of sanity, but only colors 


the prosaic realities in accordance with. 


the impulses of a tranquil benevolence. If 
the theme be fundamentally similar, it is 
treated with a far less daring hand. 
Adams is much more closely related to 
Sir Roger de Coverley, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, or Uncle Toby. Each of these 
lovable beings invites us at once to sym- 
pathize with and to smile at the unaffected 
simplicity which, seeing no evil, becomes 
half ludicrous and half pathetic in this 
corrupt world. Adams stands out from 
his brethren by his intense reality. If he 
smells too distinctly of beer and tobacco 
we believe in him more firmly than in the 
less full-blooded creations of Sterne and 
Goldsmith. Parson Adams, indeed, has 
a startling vigor of organization. Not 
merely the hero of a modern ritualist 
novel, but Amyas Leigh or Guy Living- 
stone himself might have been amazed at 
his athletic prowess. He stalks ahead of 
the stage-coach (favored doubtless by the 
bad roads of the period) as though he had 
accepted the modern principle about fear- 
ing God and walking a thousand miles in 
a thousand hours. His mutton fist and 
the crabtree cudgel which swings so freely 
round his clerical head would have daunted 
the contemporary gladiators, Slack and 
Broughton. He shows his Christian hu- 
mility not merely by familiarity with his 
poorest parishioners, but in sitting up 
whole nights in tavern kitchens, drinking 
unlimited beer, smoking inextinguishable 
pipes, and revelling in a ceaseless flow of 
gossip. We smile at the good man’s in- 
tense delight in a love-story, at the sim- 
plicity which makes him see a good Samar- 
itan in Parson Trulliber, at the absence of 
mind which makes him pitch his Aeschylus 
into the fire, or walk a dozen miles in pro- 
found oblivion of the animal which should 
have been between his knees; but his con- 
temporaries were provoked to a horse- 
laugh, and when we remark the tremen- 
dous practical jokes which his innocence 
suggests to them, we admit that he re- 
quires his whole athletic vigor to bring so 


vapid German philosophizing. Fielding’s favorite play 
seems from his quetetiatn to have been “ Othello. 
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tender 9 heart safely through so rougha 
world. 

If the ideal hero is to live in fancy-land 
and talk in blank verse, Adams has clearly 
no right to the title, nor, indeed, has Don 
Quixote. But the masculine portraiture 
of the coarse realities is not only indica- 
tive of intellectual vigor, but artistically 
appropriate. The contrast between the 
world and its simple-minded inhabitant is 
the more forcible in proportion to the firm- 
ness and solidity of Fielding’s touch. 
Uncle Toby proves that Sterne had pre- 
served enough tenderness to make an ex- 
quisite plaything of his emotions. ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield” proves that Gold- 
smith had preserved a childlike innocence 
of imagination, and could retire from duns 
and publishers to an idyllic world of his own, 
“Joseph Andrews” proves that Field- 
ing was neither a child nor a sentimental- 
ist, but that he had learnt to face facts as 
they are, and set a true value on the best 
elements of human life. Inthe midst of 
vanity and vexation of spirit he could find 
some comfort in pure and strong domestic 
affection. He can indulge his feelings 
without introducing the false note of sen- 
timentalism, or condescending to tone his 
pictures with rose-color. He wants no 
illusions. The exemplary Dr. Harrison 
in “ Amelia” held no action unworthy of 
him which could protect an innocent per- 
son or “bring a rogue to the gallows.” 
Good Parson Adams could lay his cudgel 
on the back of a villain with hearty good 
will. He believes too easily in human 
goodness, but there is not a maudlin fibre 
in his whole body. He would not be the 
man to cry over a dead donkey, whilst 
children are in want of bread. He would 
be slower than the excellent Dr. Primrose 
to believe in the reformation of a villain 
by fine phrases, and if he fell into such a 
weakness his biographer would not, like 
Goldsmith, be inclined to sanction the 
error. A villain is induced to reform, in- 
deed, by the sight of Amelia’s excellence, 
but Fielding is careful to tell us that the 
change was illusory, and that the villain 
ended on a gallows. Weare made sensi- 
ble that if Adams had his fancies they 
were foibles, and therefore sources of 
misfortune. We are to admire the child- 
like character, but not to share its illu- 
sions. The world is not made of moon- 
shine. Hypocrisy, cruelty, avarice, and 
lust have to be stamped out by hard blows, 
not cured by delicate infusion of graceful 
sentimentalisms. 

So far Fielding’s portrait of an ideal 


| character is all the better for his masculine 
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p of fact. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that. he fails a little on the other 
side of the contrast. He believes in a 
good heart, but scarcely in very lofty mo- 
tive. He tells usin “ Tom Jones” * that 
he has painted -no perfect character, be- 
cause he never happened to meet one. 
His stories, like “ Vanity Fair,” may be 
described as novels without a hero. It is 
not merely that his characters are imper- 
fect, but that they are deficient in the finer 
ingredients which go to make up the near- 
est approximations of our imperfect na- 
tures to heroism. Colonel Newcome was 
not perhaps so good a man as Parson 
Adams, but he had acertain delicacy of 
sentiment which led him, as we may re- 
member, to be rather hard upon Tom 
Jones, and which Fielding (as may be gath- 
ered from Bath in “ Amelia”) would have 
been inclined to ridicule. Parson Adams 
is simple enough to become a laughing- 
stock to the brutal, but he never con- 
sciously rebels against the dictates of the 
plainest common sense. His theology 
comes from Tillotson and Hoadly; he has 
no eye for the romantic side of his creed, 
and would be apt to condemn a mystic as 
simply a fool. His loftiest aspiration is 
not to reform the world or any part of it, 
but to get a modest bit of preferment (he 
actually receives it, we are happy to think, 
in “ Amelia”), enough to pay for his to- 
bacco and his children’s schooling. Field- 
ing’s dislike to the romantic makes him 
rather blind to the elevated. He will not 
only start from the actual, but does not 
conceive the possibility of an infusion of 
loftier principles. The existing standard 
of sound sense prescribes an impassable 
limit to his imagination. Parson Adams 
is an admirable incarnation of certain ex- 
cellent and honest impulses. He sets 
forth the wisdom of the heart and the 
beauty of the simple instincts of an affec- 
tionate nature. But we are forced to ad- 
mit that he is not the highest type con- 
ceivable, and might, for example, learn 
something from his less robust colleague, 
Dr. Primrose. 

This remark suggests the common criti- 
cism, expounded with his usual facile 
brilliancy by M. Taine. Fielding, he tells 
us, loves nature, but he does not love it 
“like the great impartial artists, Shake- 
speare and Goethe.” He moralizes inces- 
santly,— which is wrong. Moreover, his 
morality appears to be very questionable. 
It consists in preferring instinct to reason. 
The hero is the man who is born generous 


* Book x., chap. i. 





as a dog is born affectionate. And this, 
says M. Taine, might be all very well were 
it not for a great omission. Fielding has 
painted nature, but nature without refine- 
ment, poetry, and chivalry. He can only 
describe the impetuosity of the senses, 
not the nervous exaltation and the poetic 
rapture. Man is with him “a good 
buffalo; and perhaps he is the hero re- 
quired by a people which is itself called 
John Bull.” In all which, there is an un- 
doubted vein of truth. Fielding’s want of 
refinement, for example, is one of those 
undeniable facts which must be taken for 
granted. But, without seeking to set right 
some other statements implied in M. 
Taine’s judgment, it is worth while to con- 
sider a little more fully the moral aspect 
of. Fielding’s work. Much has been said 
upon this point by some who, with M. 
Taine, take Fielding for a mere “ buffalo,” 
and by others who, like Coleridge — a far 
safer and more sympathetic critic — hold 
“Tom Jones” to be, on the whole, a 
sound exposition of healthy morality. 
Fielding, on the “ buffalo” view, is sup- 
posed to be simply taking one side in one 
of those perpetual controversies which has 
occupied many generations and never 
approaches a settlement. He prefers na- 
ture to law, instinct to reasoned action; 
he is on the side of Charles as against 
Joseph Surface; he admires the publican, 
and condemns the Pharisee without re- 
serve ; he loves the man who is nobody’s 
enemy but his own, and despises the pru- 
dent person whose charity ends at his own 
doorstep. Such a doctrine—so abso- 
lutely stated —is rather a negation of all 
morality than a lax morality. If it, im- 
plies a love of generous instincts, it de- 
nies that a man should have any regard 
for moral rules, which are needed pre- 
cisely in order to control our spontaneous 
instincts. Virtue is amiable, but ceases 
to be meritorious. Nothing would be 
easier than to quote passages in which 
Fielding expressly repudiates such a 
theory; but, of course, a writer’s moralit 
must be judged by the conceptions enatsted- 
ied in his work, not by the maxims scat- 
tered through it. Nor, for the same 
reason, Can we pay much attention to 
Fielding’s express assertion that he is 
writing in the interests of virtue; for 
Smollett, and less scrupulous writers than 
even Smollett, have found their account 
in similar protestations. Yet anybody, I 
think, who will compare “Joseph An- 
drews ” with that intentionally most moral 
work, “ Pamela,” will admit that Fielding’s 
morality goes deeper than this. Fielding 
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at least makes us love virtue, and is incap- 
able of the solecism which Richardson 
commits in substantially ge pagans | that 
virtue means standing out for a higher 
price. That Fielding’s reckless heroes 
have a genuine sensibility to the claims of 
virtue, appears still more unmistakably 
when we compare them with the heartless 
fine gentleman of the Congreve school and 
of his own early plays, or put the faulty 
Captain Booth beside such an unredeemed 
scamp as Peregrine Pickle. 

It is clear, in short, that the aim of 
Fielding (whether he succeeds or not) is 
the very reverse of that attributed to him 
by M. Taine. “Tom Jones” and 
“Amelia” have, ostensibly at least, a 
most emphatic moral attached to them; 
and not only attached to them, but borne 
in mind and elaborately preached through- 
out. That moral is the one which Field- 
ing had learned in the school of his own 
experience. It is the moral that dissipa- 
tion bears fruit in misery. The remorse, 
it is true, which was generated in Fielding 
and in his heroes was not the remorse 
which drives a man to a cloister or which 
even seriously poisons his happiness. 
The offences against morality are con- 
doned too éasily, and the line between 
vice and virtue drawn in accordance with 
certain distinctions which éven Parson 
Adams could scarcely have approved. 
Vice, he seems to say, is objectionable 
only when complicated by cruelty or hypoc- 
risy. But, if Fielding’s moral sense is 
not very delicate, it is vigorous. He hates 
most heartily what he sees to be wrong, 
-though his sight might easily be improved 
in delicacy of discrimination. The truth 
is simply that Fielding accepted that moral 
code which the better men of the world in 
his time really acknowledged, as distin- 
guished from that by which they affected 
to be bound. That so wide a distinction 
should generally exist between these codes 
is a matter for deep regret. That Field- 
ing in his hatred for humbug should have 
condemned purity as puritanical is clearly 
lamentable. The confusion, however, 
was part of the man, and, as already no- 
ticed, shows itself in one shape or other 
throughout his work.- But it would be un- 
just to condemn him upon that ground as 
antagonistic or indifferent to reasonable 
morality. His morality is at the superior 
antipodes from the cynicism of a Wycher- 
ley ; and far superior to the prurient sen- 
timentalism of Sterne or the hot-pressed 
priggishness of Richardson, or even the 
reckless Bohemianism of Smollett. 

There is a deeper question, hewever, 
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beneath this discussion. The morality of 
those “great impartial artists ” of whom 
M. Taine speaks differs from Fielding’s 
in a more serious sense. The highest 
morality of a great work of art depends 
upon the power with which the essential 
beauty and ugliness of virtue and vice are 
exhibited by an impartial observer. The 
morality, for example, of Goethe and 
Shakespeare appears in the presentation of 
such characters as Iago and Mephistoph- 
eles. The insight of true genius shows 
us by such examples what is the true phys- 
iology of vice; what is the nature of the 
man who has lost all faith in virtue and all 
sympathy with purity and nobility of 
character. The artist of inferior rank 
tries to make us hate vice by showing that 
it comes to a bad end precisely because he 
has an inadequate perception of its true 
nature. He can see that a drunkard gen- 
erally gets into debt or incurs an attack of 
delirium tremens, but he does not exhibit 
the moral disintegration which is the un- 
derlying cause of the misfortune, and 
which may be equally fatal, even if it hap- 
pens to evade the penalty. The distinc- 
tion depends upon the power of the artist 
to fulfil Fielding’s requirement of pene- 
trating to the essence of the objects of his 
contemplation. It corresponds to the dis- 
tinction in philosophy between a merely 
prudential system of ethics —the system 
of the gallows and the gaol—and the 
system which recognizes the deeper issues 
perceptible to a fine moral sense. 

Now, in certain matters, Fielding’s 
morality is of the prudential kind. It 
resembles Hogarth’s simple doctrine that 
the good apprentice will be lord mayor 
and the bad apprentice get into Newgate. 
So shrewd an observer was indeed well 
aware, and could say very forcibly,* that 
virtue in this world might sometimes lead 
to poverty, contempt, and imprisonment. 
He does not, like some novelists, assume 
the character of a temporal Providence, 
and knock his evildoers on the head at 
the end of the story. He shows very 
forcibly that the difficulties which beset 
poor Jones and Booth are not to be fairly 
called accidents, but are the difficulties to 
which bad conduct generally leads a man, 
and which are all the harder when not 
counterbalanced by a clear conscience. 
He can even describe with sympathy such 
a character as poor Atkinson in * Amelia,” 
whose unselfish love brings him more 
blows than favors of fortune. But it is 
true that he is a good deal more sensible 


* Tom Jones, book xv., chap. i. 
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to what are called the prudential sanctions 
of virtue, at least of a certain category of 
virtues, than to its essential beauty. So 
far the want of refinement of which M. 
Taine speaks does, in fact, lower, and lower 
very materially, his moral perception. A 
man of true delicacy could never have 
dragged Tom Jones into his lowest degra- 
dation without showing more forcibly his 
abhorrence of his loose conduct. This is, 
as Colonel Newcome properly points out, 
the great and obvious blot upon the story, 
which no critics have missed, and we can- 
not even follow the leniency of Coleridge, 
who thinks that a single passage intro- 
duced to express Fielding’s real judgment 
wonld have remedied the mischief. It is 
too obvious to be denied without sophistr 
that Tom, though he has many good feel- 
ings, and can preach very edifying sermons 
to his less scrupulous friend Nightingale, 
requires to be cast in a different mould. 
His whole character should have been 
strung to a higher pitch to make us feel 
that such degradation would not merely 
have required punishment to restore: his 
self-complacency, but have left a craving 
for some thorough moral ablution. 
Granting unreservedly all that may be 
urged upon this point, we may still agree 
with the judgment pronounced by the 
most congenial critics. Fielding’s pages 
reek too strongly of tobacco; they are apt 
to turn delicate stomachs; but the atmos- 
phere is, on the whole, healthy and brac- 
ing. No man can read them without 
prejudice and fail to recognize the fact 
that he has been in contact with something 
much higher than a “ good buffalo.” He 
has learnt to know a man, not merely full 
of animal vigor, not merely stored with 
various experience of men and manners, 
but also in the main sound and unpoisoned 
by the mephitic vapors which poisoned 
the atmosphere of his police office. If 
the scorn of hypocrisy is too fully empha- 
sized, and the sensitiveness to ugly and 
revolting objects too much deadened by a 
rough life, yet nobody could be more 
heartily convinced of the beauty and value 
of those solid domestic instincts on which 
human happiness must chiefly depend. 
Put Fielding beside the modern would-be 
satirists who make society — especiall 
French society *— a mere sink of nasti- 
ness, or beside the more virtuous persons 
whose favorite affectation is simplicity, 
and who labor most spasmodically to be 
masculine, and his native vigor, his mas- 


* For Fielding’s view of the French novels of his day 
see ‘Tom Jones,” book xiii., chap. 9. 
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sive common sense, his wholesome views 
of men and manners, stand out in solid 
relief. Certainly he was limited in per-. 
ception, and not so elevated in tone as 
might be desired ; but he is a fitting repre- 
sentative of the stalwart vigor and the 
intellectual shrewdness evident in the best 
men of his time. The English domestic 
life of the period was certainly far from 
blameless, and anything but refined; but, 
if we have gained in some ways, we are 
hardly entitled to look with unqualified 
disdain upon the rough vigor of our beer- 
drinking, beef-eating ancestors. 

We have felt, indeed, the limitations of 
Fielding’s art more clearly since English 
fiction found a new starting-point in Scott. 
Scott made us sensible of many sources 
of interest to which Fielding was naturally 
blind. He showed us especially that a 
human being belonged to a society goin 
through a long course of historical devel- 
opment, and renewed the bonds with the 
past which had been rudely snapped in 
Fielding’s period. Fielding only deals, it 
may be roughly said, with men as mem- 
bers of a little family circle, whereas Scott 
shows them as members of a nation rich 
in old historical traditions, related to the 
past and the future, and to the external 
nature in which it has been developed. 
A wider set of forces is introduced into 
our conception of humanity, and the ro- 
mantic element, which F ielding ignored, 
comes again to life. Scott, too, was a 
greater man than Fielding, of wider sym- 
pathy, loftier character, and, not the least, 
with an incomparably keener ear for the 
voices of the mountain, the sea, and the 
sky. The more Scott is studied, the 
higher, I believe, the opinion that we shall 
form of some of his powers. But in one 
respect Fielding is his superior. It is a 
kind of misnomer which classifies Scott’s 
books as novels. They are embodied 
legends and traditions, descriptions of 
men, and races, and epochs of history; 
but they are novels, as it were, by acci- 
dent, and modern readers are often dis- 
appointed because the name suggests 
misleading associations. They expect to 
sympathize with Scott’s heroes, whereas 
the heroes are generally dropped in from 
without, just to give ostensible continuity 
to the narrative. The apparent acces- 
sories are really the main substance. The 
Jacobites and not Waverley, the Borderers, 
not Mr. Van Beest Brown, the Covenan- 
ters, not Morton or Lord Evandale, are 
the real subject of Scott’s best romances. 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” is almost 
the sole exception to the general rule. 
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Now Fielding is really a novelist in the 
more natural sense. We are interested, 
. that is, by the main characters,» though 
they are not always the most attractive in 
themselves. We are really absorbed by 
the play of their passions and the conflict 
of their motives, and not merely taking 
advantage of the company to see the sur- 
rounding scenery or phases of social life. 
In this sense Fielding’s art is admirable, 
and surpassed that of all his English pred- 
ecessors as of most of his successors. If 
the light is concentrated in a narrow focus, 
it is still healthy daylight. So long as we 
do not wish to leave his circle of ideas, we 
see little fault in the vigor with which he 
fulfils his intention. And therefore, what- 
ever Fielding’s other faults, he is beyond 
comparison the most faithful and profound 
mouthpiece of the passions and failings of 
a society which seems at once strangely 
remote and yet strangely near to us. When 
seeking to solve that curious problem 
which is discussed in one of Hazlitt’s best 
essays — what characters one would most 
like to have met? and running over the 
various claims of a meeting at the Mer- 
maid with Shakespeare and Jonson, a 
“neat repast of Attic taste” with Milton, 
a gossip at Button’s with Addison and 
Steele, a club-dinner with Johnson and 
Burke, a supper with Lamb, or (certainly 
the least attractive) an evening at Holland 
House, I sometimes fancy that, after all, 
few things would be pleasanter than a pipe 
and a bowl of punch with Fielding and Ho- 
garth. It is true that for such a purpose 
I provide myself in imagination with a 
new set of sturdy nerves and with a diges- 
tion such as that which was once equal to 
the horrors of an undergradhates’ “ wine 
party.” But, having made that trifling as- 
sumption, I fancy that there would be few 
places where one would hear mare good 
mother wit, shrewder judgments of men 
and things, or a sounder appreciation of 
those homely elements of which human life 
is in fact chiefly composed. Common 
sense in the highest degree — whether we 
choose to identify it or contrast it with 
genius, is at least one of the most endur- 
ing and valuable of qualities in literature 
as everywhere else; and Fielding is one 
of its best representatives. But perhaps 
one is unduly biassed by the charm of a 
complete escape in imagination from the 
thousand and one affectations which have 
grown upsince Fielding died and we have 
all become so much wiser and more 
learned than all previous generations. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARITA. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FIRESIDE. 


It is very hard to be obliged to alter 
our relationships with our friends, and still 
more hard to alter the habits which have 
shaped ourlives. Mr. Beresford, when he 
was forbidden to continue his visits to his 
neighbor, was like a man stranded, not 
knowing what to make of himself. When 
the evening came he went to his library 
as usual, and made an attempt to settle to 
his work, as he called it. But long be- 
fore the hour at which with placid regu- 
larity he had been used to go to Mrs, 
Meredith’s, he got uneasy. Knowing that 
his happy habit was to be disturbed, he 
was restless and uncomfortable even be- 
fore the habitual moment came. He could 
not read, he could not write — how was 
he to spend the slowly moving moments, 
and how to account to her for the dis- 
turbance of the usual routine? Should he 
write and tell her that he was going out, 
that he had received a sudden invitation 
or asudden commission? When he was 
debating this question in his mind, Ed- 
ward came in with a very grave face to 
say that his mother was ill ‘and unable to 
see any one. 

“ She said you had better be told,” said 
Edward; “she has gone to her room. 
She has a—headache. She cannot see 
any one to-night.” 

“Mr. Sommerville has been with you; 
has he anything to do with your mother’s 
headache ?” 

“TI think so,” said Edward, angrily — 
“old meddler; but she seems to think we 
must put up with him. I wish my father 
would come, home and look after his own 
affairs.” 

“It was a mission from your father, 
then?” Mr. Beresford was silent for a 
moment, thinking with somewhat sombre 
dissatisfaction of the absent Meredith. 
Would it be so pleasant to see him come 
home? Would the unaccustomed pres- 
ence of the master be an advantage to the 
house? He could not be so insincere as 
to echo Edward’s wish; but he was moved 
sympathetically towards the youth, who 
certainly was quite unsuspicious of him, 
whatever other people might be. “Go 
up-stairs and see Cara,” he said ; “she is 
in the drawing-room.” 

The young man’s face brightened. Os- 





wald was absent; he was not as usual in 
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his brother’s way; and though Edward 
had agreed loyally to. accept what he sup- 
posed to be the state of affairs and school 
himself to look upon Cara as his future 
sister, that was no reason — indeed it was 
rather the reverse of a reason — for avoid- 
ing her now. He went up-stairs with a 
kind of sweet unhappiness in his heart. 
If Cara was not for him, he must put up 
with it; he must try to be glad if she had 
chosen according to her own happiness. 
But in the mean time he would try to for- 
get that, and take what pleasure heaven 
might afford him in her society — a modi- 
fied imperfect happiness with an after- 
taste of bitterness in it— but still better 
than no consolation at all. 

Cara was with her aunt in the drawing- 
room, and they both welcomed him with 
smiles. Miss Cherry, indeed, was quite 
effusive in her pleasure. 

“Come and tell us all the news and 
amuse us,” she said; “that is the chief 
advantage of —? men about. My 
brother is no good, he never goes out; 
and if he did go out, he never comes up- 
stairs. I thought Oswald would have 
come this evening,” Miss Cherry said, in 
atone which for her sounded querulous; 
and she looked from one to the other of 
the young people with a curious look. 
She was not pleased to be left out of 
Cara’s confidence, and when they excused 
Oswald with one breath, both explaining 
eagerly that they had known of his en- 
gagement, Miss Cherry was if anything 
worse offended still. Why shouid not 
they be open, and tell everything? she 
thought. 

“ Besides,” said Cara, very calmly, 
“Oswald never comes here in the even- 
ing: he has always so many places to go 
to, and his club. Edward is too young to 
have a club. Why should people go out 
always at night? Isn’t it pleasant to stay 
at home?” 

“ My dear, gentlemen are not like us,” 
said Miss Cherry, instinctively defending 
the absent, “and to tell the truth, when I 
have been going to the play or to a party 
— I mean in my young days—1I used to 
like to see the lighted streets —all the 
shops shining, and the people thronging 
past pn the pavement. 1 am afraid it was 
a vulgar taste; but I liked it. And men, 
who can go where they please I 
am very sorry that your mamma has a 
headache, Edward. She is not seeing 
any one? I wonder what James 43 
Here she stopped abruptly and looked 
conscious, feeling that to discuss her 
brother with these young persons would 
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be very foolish. Fortunately they: were 
occupied with each other and did not pay 
much attention to what she said. 

“Oh, Edward,” said Cara, “stay and 
read to us! there is nothing I like so 
much. It is always dull here in the even- 
ings, much duller than at the Hill, except 
when we go out. And Aunt Cherry has 
her work, and so have I. Sit here — here 
is a comfortable chair close to the lamp. 
You have nothing particular to do, and if 
your mother has a headache, she does not 
want you.” 

“T don’t require to be coaxed,” said 
Edward, his face glowing with pleasure ; 
and then a certain pallor stole over it as 
he said to himself, “ She is treating me like 
her brother ;” but even that was pleasant, 
after a sort. “J am quite willing to read,” 
he said; “what shall it be? Tell me 
what book you like best.” 

“ Poetry,” said Cara; “don’t you like 
poetry, Aunt Cherry? There is a novel 
there; but I‘ prefer Tennyson. Mr. 
Browning is a little too hard for me. 
Aunt Cherry, Edward is very good when 
he reads out loud. You would like to 
hear ‘ Elaine’ ?” 

“ Ye-es,” said Miss Cherry. She cast a 
regretful glance at the novel, which was 
fresh from Mudie’s; but soon cheered up, 
reflecting that she was half through the 
second volume, and that it would not be 
amusing to begin it over again. “In my 
young days stories would bear reading two 
or three times over,” she said, uncon- 
sciously following out her own thought; 
“but they have fallen off like everything 
else. Yes, my dear, I am always fond of 
poetry. Letme getmy work, Itisthe new 
kind of art-needlework, Edward. I don’t 
know if you have seen any of it. It is 
considered a great deal better in design 
than the Berlin work we used to do, and . 
it is a very easy stitch, and goes quickly. 
That is what I like init. 1 must have the 
basket with all my crewels, Cara, and my 
scissors and my thimble, before he begins. 
I hate interrupting any one who is reading. 
But you are only hemming, my dear. You 
might have prettier work for the drawing- 
room. I think girls should always have 
some pretty work in hand; don’t you 
think so, Edward? It is pleasanter to 
look at than that plain piece of white 
work.” 

“T should think anything that Cara 
worked at pretty,” said Edward, forget- 
ting precaution. Miss Cherry looked up 
at him suddenly with a little alarm, but 
Cara, who was searching for the crewels, 
and the thimble and the scissors, on a dis- 
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tant table, fortunately did not hear what 
he said. “H-hush!” said Miss Cherry, 
“we must not make the child vain;” but, 
to tell the truth, her lively imagination 
immediately leaped at a rivalship between 
the brothers. “I suppose we must con- 
sider her fate sealed, though she is not so 
frank about it as I could wish,” she added, 
in an under-tone. 

“Here are your crewels, Aunt Cherry; 
and here is the book, Edward. What 
were you talking about ?” said Cara, com- 
ing back into the warm circle of the light. 

“ Nothing, my darling — about the art- 
needlework, and Edward thinks it very 
pretty; but I am not sure that I don’t pre- 
fer the Berlin wool. After all, to work 
borders to dusters seems scarcely worth 
while, does it? Oh yes, my dear, I know 
it is fora chair; but it looks just like a 
duster. Now we used to work on silk and 
satin — much better worth it.” 

“Aunt Cherry, you always talk most 
when some one is beginning to read.” 

“Do I, dear?” said Miss Cherry, in a 
wondering, injured tone. “Well, then I 
shall be silent. I do not think I am much 
given to be talkative. Have I got every- 
thing ?—then, my dear boy, please go 
on.” 

It was a pretty scene. The rich warm 
centre of the fire, the moon-lamps on either 
table, filled the soft atmosphere with light. 
Miss Cherry, in her grey gown, which was 
of glistening silk, full of soft reflections, in 
the evening, sat on one side, with her 
crewels in her lap, giving points of sub- 
dued color, and her face full in the light, 
very intent over the work, which some- 
times puzzled her a little. Cara and Ed- 
ward had the other table between them; 
he with his book before him, placed so 
that he could see her when he raised his 
eyes; she with the muslin she was hem- 
ming falling about her pretty hantl —a 
fair white creature, with a rose light shed 
upon her from the fire. The rest of the 
room was less light, enshrining this spot 
of brightness, but giving forth chance 
gleams in every corner from mirrors which 
threw them forth dimly, from china and 
old Venetian glass, which caught the light, 
and sent flickers of color about the walls. 
Mr. Beresford, who, deprived of his usual 
rest, was wandering about, an dme en 
peine, looked in for a moment at the door, 
and paused to look at them, and then dis- 
appeared again. He never spent a mo- 
ment longer than he could help in that 
haunted room; but to-night, perhaps, in 
his restlessness, might have found it a re- 
lief to take his natural place there, had 





he not been checked by the quiet home- 
like aspect of this pretty group, which 
seemed complete. It did not look like 
any chance combination, but seemed so 
harmonious, so natural to the place, as if 
it had always been there, and always must 
possess the warm fireside, that he was in- 
capable of disturbing them. Better to 
bear the new life alone. This genial party 
— what had he to do with it, disturbing it 
by his past, by the ghosts that would 
come with him? He shut the door noise- 
lessly, and went back again, down to his 
gloomy library. Poor Annie’s room, in 
which everything spoke of her —how the 
loss of her had changed all the world. to 
him, and driven him away forever from the 
soft delight of that household centre! 
Strangely enough, the failure of the refuge 
which friendship had made for him, re- 
newed all his regrets tenfold for his wife 
whom he had lost. He seemed almost to 
lose her again, and the bitterness of the 
first hours came back upon him as he sat 
alone, having nowhere to go to. Life was 
hard on him, and fate. 

The party in the drawing-room had not 
perceived this ghost looking in upon them : 
they went on tranquilly; Miss Cherry 
puckering her soft old forehead over her 
art design, and the firelight throwing its 
warm ruddiness over Cara’s white dress. 
Barring the troubles incident upon art- 
needlework, the two ladies were giving 
their whole minds to the lily maid of As- 
tolat and her love-tragedy. But the reader 
was not so much absorbed in “ Elaine.” 
Another current of thought kept flowing 
through his mind underneath the poetry. 
He wondered whether this would be his 
lot through his life, to sit in the light of 
the warmth which was for his brother, 
and be the tame spectator of the love 
which was his brother’s, and make up for 
the absence of the gay truant who even 
for that love’s sake would not give up his 
own pleasures. Edward felt that there 
would be a certain happiness touched with 
bitterness even in this lot; but how 
strange that this, which he would have 
given his life for, should fall to Oswald’s 
share, who would give so little for it, and 
not to him. These thoughts ran through 
his mind like a cold undercurrent below 
the warm sunlit surface of the visible 
stream; but they did not show, and indeed 
they did not much disturb Edward’s hap- 
piness of the moment, but gave it a kind 
of poignant thrill of feeling, which made it 
more dear. He knew (he thought) that 
Oswald was the favored and chosen, but 
as yet he had not been told of it, and the 
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uncertainty was still sweet, so long as it 
might last. 

“Ah!” said Cara, drawing a lon 
breath: the poetry had got into her hea 
— tears were coming into her eyes, filling 
them and then ebbing back again some- 
how, for she would not shed them. She 
had no thought but for “ Elaine,” yet felt 
somehow, as youth has a way of doing, a 
soft comparison ‘between herself and 
Elaine, a wavering of identity — was it 
that she too was capable of that “ 'ove of 
the moth for the star”? Edward vatch- 
ing her, felt that there was more poetry in 
Cara’s blue eyes than in the laureate; and 
no shame to Mr. Tennyson. Is it not in 
that tender emotion, that swelling of the 
heart to all lofty, and sorrowful, and beau- 
tiful things, that poetry takes its rise? 
Cara being truly the poet’s vision, even to 
her own touched and melting conscious- 
ness, was all Elaine in her young lover’s 
eyes. 

Me But, my dear, my dear!” said Miss 
Cherry, “if poor Elaine had only’ loved 
some one like herself, some young knight 
that could respond to her and make her 
happy, oh, how much better it would have 
been! It makes my heart ache: for 
Lancelot, you “know, never could have 
loved her; though indeed I don’t know 
why not, for men being middle-aged is no 
guarantee,” Miss Cherry added, with a 
little sigh, “ against their making fools of 
themselves for young girls; but it would 
have been far more natural and happier 
for her had she set her heart on some one 
her own age, who would have made 
her ——” 

“Oh,” cried Cara, “don’t say it over 
again! made her happy! did Elaine want 
to be made happy? She wanted what 
was the highest and noblest, not asking 
what was to become of her. .What did it 
matter about her? It was enough that 
she found out Lancelot without even know- 
ing his name. I suppose such a thing 
might be,” said Cara, sinking her voice in 
poetic awe, “as that Lancelot might come 
to one’s very door, and one never know 
him. That would be worse, far worse, 
than dying for his sake.” 

“Oh, Cara, Lancelot was not such a 
very fine character after all,” said Miss 
Cherry, “and though I am not so clever 
about poetry as you are, I have seen many 
a young girl taken in with an older man, 
who seemed everything that was noble, 
but had a very sad past behind him that 
nobody knew of; but after they are mar- 
ried, it is always found out. I would 
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rather, far rather, see you with a young 
man of your own age.” 

“ Aunt Cherry!” cried the girl, blush- 
ing all over with the hot, sudden, over- 
whelming blush of her years, and then 
Cara threw a glance at Edward, seek- 
ing sympathy and implying horror at this 
matter-of-fact view, and caught his eye 
and blushed all the more; while Edward 
blushed too, he knew not why. This 
glance of mutual understanding silenced 
them both, though neither knew what elec- 
tric spark had passed between them. 
Cara in her confusion edged her chair a 
little further off, and Edward returned to 
his book. It was an interruption to the 
delicious calm of the evening. And Miss 
Cherry began to look at her watch and 
wonder audibly to find that it was so late. 
“Past ten o’clock! almost time for bed. 
I — it was only about eight. Are 
you really going, Edward? I am sure we 
are very much obliged — the evening has 
passed so quickly. And I hope your 
mamma will be better to-morrow. Tell 
her how very very sorry we are, and give 
her my love.” 

Edward went away with his heart beat- 
ing loud. To think that the rightful en- 
joyment of all this belonged not to him- 
self, but to Oswald, who was out dining, 
perhaps flirting somewhere, caring so little 
about it. Was it always so in this world 
— what aman most wanted he never got, 
but that which he prized little was flung to 
him like a crust to adog? How strange 
it was! Edward did not go in, but lit a 
pensive cigar, and paced up and down the 
square, watching the lights rise into the 
higher windows, He knew which was 
Cara’s, and watched the lighting of the 
candles on the table, which he could guess 
by the faint brightening which showed 
outside. What was she thinking of? 
Perhaps of Oswald, wondering why he 
had not come; perhaps kindly of himself 
as of a brother, in whose affection she 
would trust. Yes! said Edward to him- 
self, with pathetic enthusiasm; she should 
always be able to trust in his affection. If 
Oswald proved but a cool lover, a cooler 
husband, Edward would never fail her as 
a brother. She should never find out that 
any other thought had ever entered his 
mind. She should learn that he was 
always at her command, faithful to an 
wish of hers; but then he recollected, 
poor fellow, that he was going to India, in 
Oswald’s place, who would not go. How 
could he serve her — how could he be of 
use to her then? 
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Miss Cherry lingered a little after she 
had sent Cara to bed. She wanted to 
look over the end of that novel, and the 
fire was too good to be left, John having 
-imprudently heaped on coals at a late 
‘hour. Before she opened the book she 
paused to think that if it had not been 
Oswald, she almost wished that it had 
been Edward ; but it was Cara, of course, 
who must choose. She had not read 
much more than a page, however, when 
her studies were disturbed. Her brother 
came suddenly into the room, in his slip- 
pers, a carelessness of toilette which was 
quite unusual tohim. He came in making 
her start, and poked the fire with a sort of 
violence without saying anything. Then 
he turned his back to the mantelpiece, 
and gave a glance round the room, in all 
its dim perfections, and sighed. 

“ Cherry,” he said, “if you are not busy, 
I should like to ask you a question. I 
came up-stairs a little while ago, but you 
were too much occupied to notice me.” 

“ James! indeed, I never saw you.” 

“7 know you did not. . I did not mean 
to blame any one. Tell me what you 


meant the other morning, when you ad- 
vised me to stay at home after dinner — 
not to leave Cara? 
sake ?” 

“Cara was lonely, James ; 


Was it for Cara’s 


she has 
never — been used — to be left alone.” 

“ Was it for Cara’s sake?” 

“Oh, James,” said Miss Cherry, falter- 
ing, “don’t think I wish to interfere! You 
are more able to judge than I am. Itis 
not my place to make any remarks upon 
what you do.” 

“Cherry, don’t evade the question; 
why did you speak to me so? Was it 
entirely for Cara’s sake?” ° 

Miss Cherry grew red, and grew white. 
She clasped her hands together in uncon- 
scious supplication. “I must say what I 
think if 1 say anything, James. It was a 
little for — dear Mrs. Meredith too. One 
must think of her as well. Her husband 
is a long way off; she is a very kind 
woman — kindness itself. Even if she 
thought you came too often, she would 
not like to say anything. Women under- 
stand women, James. She would say to 
herself, that to send you away would 
hurt your feelings, and she would rather 
bear a little annoyance herself.” 

“Do you mean to say she has had any 
annoyance on my account?” 

“She might have, James dear. She 
has not taken me into her confidence; 
but people talk. I suppose if she was a 
widow and you could — marry ——” 
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“ Charity!” 

He had scarcely ever called her by that 
formal name before, and Miss Cherry was 
frightened. “Oh!” she cried, once more 
clasping her hands. “Do not punish me 
for it! Itis not my fault. I know better, 
for I know you both; but people will say 
so; and you should deny yourself for her 
sake.” 

“ Does she wish it?” he said hoarsely. 
It took him a strenuous effort to keep 
down his fury; but indeed there was no 
one to assail. 

“ She would not wish anything for her- 
self ; it would be her nature to think of 
you first,” said Miss Cherry. “Itis not 
what she wishes, but what you, me, every- 
body, ought to wish for her, James.” 

He looked round the room with a cloud 
upon his face. “Do you know what I see 
here?” he said; “my past life, which I 
cannot recall. Am I to come here dis- 
turbing the new life that is beginning in it 
— filling the place with gloom. That does 
not matter, does it? Better to think of a 
few malicious words, and make them the 
rule of one’s conduct, than strive to fol- 
low nature and common sense.” 

“ James!” said Miss Cherry, “all the 
malicious words in the world will do no 
harm to you /” 

** What do you mean ?” he said. 

“You are free, so far as that is con- 
cerned,” said his timid sister, rising from 
her seat. She looked at him with a mild 
contempt strange to be seen in the eyes of 
so gentle a woman. “ You can do what 
you like, James; it is not you who will 
suffer. Good-night,” she said. 

And though Miss Cherry’s heart beat 
loudly, she had the courage to go away 
and leave him there, transfixed with that 
bold dart thrown by her most timid, falter- 
ing hand. He stood still for some time 
after she had left him, unable to move 
with pain and astonishment. The ass of 
Balaam was nothing to this tremendous 
coup from Miss Cherry. He was struck 
prostrate. Almost he forgot to think of 
the room and its recollections, so entirely 
was he slain by this blow. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE OLD FOLK AND THE YOUNG. 


THE intercourse between the two houses 
went on for some time in that uncomfort- 
able and embarrassing way which comes 
between the sudden pause of a domestic 
crisis and the inevitable but delayed ex- 
planation. The evening after that on 
which Mrs. Meredith had a headache, Mr. 
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Beresford had an engagement. Next 
night she went to the opera, which had 
just re-opened; the next again he had a 
meeting of his society; and thus se 
continued, avoiding the meeting at whic 

something would require to be said, and 
suffering intensely each with a sense of 
unkindness on the part of the other. 
James Beresford could not but feel that to 
cut him off thus, démonstrated a coolness 
of interest on the part of his friend which 
went against all those shows of kindness 
which made her so beloved —those soft 
ministrations of sympathy which, he sup- 
posed bitterly, any body might have for 
the asking, but which were withdrawn as 
easily as they were given; while she, on 
her part, with a certain wondering resent- 
ment, felt his tame withdrawal from her, 
and uncourageous yielding of her friend- 
ship to the first suggestion of conventional 
faultfinding. But this could not go on 
forever between two people of honest feel- 
ing. Therecame a time when he could 
not bear it, and she could not bear it. 
Mr. Beresford’s return to the house which 
he had visited daily for so long attracted 
naturally as much observation as the ces- 
sation of his visits had done. While 
these visits were habitual there might be 
private smiles and comments; but the 
sudden stoppage of them naturally aroused 
all the dormant criticism ; and when, after 
a ten-days’ interval, he knocked at Mrs. 
Meredith’s door again, all her servants 
and his own, and the houses next door on 
each side, were in a ferment of curiosity. 
What was going to happen? He walked 
up-stairs into the drawing-room with his 
elderly heart beating a little quicker than 
usual. Hearts of fifty are more apt to 
palpitate in such cases as this than in any 
other. James Beresford was not in love 
with his neighbor’s wife, but he had found 
in her that tender friendship, that healing 
sympathy which men and women can 
afford to each other, better, perhaps, than 
men can to men, or women to women — a 
friendship which is the most enduring 
charm of marriage, but not necessarily 
confined to it; which is the highest delight 
of fraternal intercourse, yet not always to 
be found in that. The loss of it without 
fault on either side makes one of those 
rents in life which are as bad as death 
itself, even when accompanied by full 
understanding, on both sides, of the rea- 
son for the separation; and very rarely 
can these reasons be accepted and ac- 
knowledged on both sides alike without 
pangs of injury or development of other 
and less blasuclene sentiments. Vulgar 
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opinion with one unanimous voice has 
stigmatized the relationship as impossible ; 
from which it may be conceded that it is 
dangerous and difficult; but yet solitary 
examples of it are to be found all over the 
world; occurring here and there with del- 
icate rarity like a fastidious flower which 
wee | some quintessence of soil can suit; 
and it flourishes most, as is natural, among 
those to whom the ordinary relationships 
of life have not been satisfactory. Beres- 
ford, bereft half-way on the hard road of 
existence of his natural companion, and 
Mrs. Meredith deserted by hers, were of 
all people in the world, the two most likely 
to find some compensation in such a 
friendship; but I do not say it is a thing 
to be permitted or encouraged, because 
here were two for whom it was a kind of 
secondary happiness. They were as safe 
from falling into the sin which neither of 
them were the least inclined to, as if they 
had been two rocks or towers; but others 
might not be so safe; and social laws 
must, so long as the world lasts under its 
present conditions, be made for vulgar 
minds. vio ee too, Cara would have 
oceupied a different place as her mother’s 
representative had not her father found a 
confidant and companion of his own age, 
who was so much to him; and the boys 
might have found their mother more ex- 
clusively their own, had not so confiden- 
tial a counsellor been next door. But it 
is doubtful whether in the latter particular 
there was anything to be regretted, for 
boys must go out into the world, accord- 
ing to the same vulgar voice of general 
opinion, and have nothing to do with their 
mother’s apron-string. Still it was not a 
thing to be permitted, that those two 
should be such friends; and now at last 
the world’s will had been fully signified to 
them; and after an attempt to elude the 
necessity of explanation, the moment had 
come at which they must obey the fiat of 
society, and meet to part. 

He walked into the room, his heart 
thumping with a muffled sound against his 
bosom — not like the heart-beats of young 
emotion— heavier, less rapid, painful 
throbs. She was seated in her usual place 
by the fire, a little table beside her with a 
lamp upon it, and some books. She had 
her knitting in her hand. Shedid not rise 
to receive him, but raised her eyes in all 
the old friendly sweetness, and held out 
her hand. She was agitated too, but she 
had more command over herself. There 
are cases in which a man may, and a wom- 
man must not, show emotion. 

“Well?” she said, in a voice with a 
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falter in it, taking no notice of his absence, 
or of any reason why they should not 
meet. “Well?” half a question, half a 
salutation, betraying only in its brevity 
that she was not sufficiently at her ease 
for many words. 

He went up and stood before her, put- 
ting out his hands to the fire with that 
want of warmth which all unhappy people 
feel. He could not smile or take no notice 
as she tried todo. “I have come to ask 
what is the meaning of this?” he said; 
“and whether there is no resource. If it 
must be ——” 

“The meaning of what?” she said, 
falteringly ; then again a pause: “I have 
nothing to do with it, Mr. Beresford; I 
do not understandit. These people speak 
a strange language.” 

“Don’t they?” he cried; “a vile lan- 
guage made for other ears than yours. 
Are we to be ruled by it, you and I, to 
whom it is a jargon of the lower world?” 

She did not make any answer; her 
fingers trembled over her knitting, but she 
went on with it. That he should speak 
so, gave her a little consolation ; but she 
knew very well, as perhaps he also knew, 
that there was nothing for it but to yield. 

“ What harm can f do you?” he said, 
“Tam 
not a man to harm people by the mere 
sight of me, am I? I am not new and 
untried, like a stranger whom people 
might be doubtful of. All my antecedents 
are known. What harm can I do you? 
or the boys — perhaps they think I will 
harm the boys.” 

“Oh, do not talk so,” she said; “you 
know no one thinks of harm in you. It is 
because everything that is, unysual must 
be wrong; because — but why should we 
discuss it, when there is no reason in it?” 

“* Why should we obey it, when there is 
no reason in it?” he said. , 

“ Alas! we cannot help ourselves now; 
when a thing is said it cannot be unsaid. 
After this we could not be the same. We 
should remember, and be conscious.” 

“ Of what?” 

“Oh, of — nothing, except what has 
been said. Don’t be angry with me. I 
have so many things to think of —the 
boys first of all; there must be no talk- 
ing for them to hear. Don’t you think,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes, which 
glistened and betrayed themselves, yet 
with an appealing smile, “that least said 
is soonest mended? To discuss it all is 
impossible. If you would come —now 
and then —as other people come.” 

Then there was a pause. To come 


with a kind of aimless argument. 
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down to the level of other people, —to 
confess that their intercourse must be so 
restricted, — was not that of itself a con- 
fession that the intercourse was danger- 
ous, impossible, even wrong? “Other 
people!” Mr. Beresford repeated, in a 
low tone of melancholy mockery, with a 
resenting smile. If it had come to that, 
indeed ! — and then he stood with his head 
bent down, holding his hands to the fire. 
She was silent, too : what could they say to 
each other? So many times they had sat 
in this room in tranquil companionship, 
sometimes talking, sometimes silent, no 
bond of politeness upon them to do one 
thing or the other, understanding each 
other. And now all at once this comrade- 
ship, this brotherhood, (are all these nouns 
of alliance masculine ?) had to be dropped, 
and these two friends become as other 
people. Not a word was said now —that 
was the tolling of the dead bell. 

“I think I shall go away,” he said, after 
a pause. “Life has not so much in it 
nowadays, that it can have the best half 
rent off, and yet go on all the same. I 
think I shall go away.” 

- Where will you go to?” she asked 
softly. 

ig What do I care?” he said, and then 
there was another long pause. All this 
time, on the other side of the wall, by the 
fire which corresponded like one twin to 
another with this, Edward was reading to 
Cara and Miss Cherry. Thereis no time 
in his life in which a young man is so 
utterly domestic, so content with the little 
circle of the fireside, as when he is in 
love. Ali the amusements and excite- 
ments of life were as nothing to Edward 
in comparison with the limited patch of 
light in which Miss Cherry and her niece 
did their needlework. He was very un- 
happy, poor young fellow ; but how sweet 
it was to be so unhappy! He thought of 
all that Oswald was relinquishing, with 
a sense of semi-contempt for Oswald. 
Nothing would he have done against his 
brother’s interests, however his own were 
involved ; but he could not help the rising 
sense that in this case at least it was he 
who was worthy rather than his brother. 
And it was a never-ceasing wonder to him 
that Cara took it so placidly. Oswald 
went to her in the morning and held long 
conversations with her, but in the evening 
he pursued his ordinary course, and in the 
present disorganized state of the two 
houses all the mutual dinners and even- 
ing meetings being made an end of, they 
scarcely saw each other, except in the 
morning. This, however, the girl seemed 
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to accept as the natural course of affairs. 
She was not gay, for it was not Cara’s 
habit to be gay; but she went seriously 
about her little world, and smiled upon 
Edward with absolute composure as if 
Oswald had no existence. It was a thing 
which Edward could not understand. He 
sat at the other side of the table and read 
to her, whatever she chose to place be- 
fore him, as long as she chose. He was 
never weary; but he did not derive much 
intellectual advantage from what he read. 
While he was giving forth some one else’s 
sentiments, his own thoughts were run- 
ning on a lively uhder-current. Why was 
Oswald never here? and why did Cara 
take his absence so quietly? These were 
the two leading thoughts with which he 
perplexed himself; and as he never made 
out any sort of answer to them, the ques- 
tion ran on forever. That evening on 
which Mr. Beresford had gone to have 
his parting interview with Mrs. Meredith, 
Miss Cherry was more pre-occupied than 
usual, She sighed over her crewels with 
more heaviness than could be involved in 
the mere difficulties of the pattern. To 
be sure, there was enough in that pattern 
to have driven any woman out of her 
senses, And as she puckered her brows 
over it, Miss Cherry sighed; but this 
sigh told of a something more heavy 
which lay upon her mind, the distracted 
state of which may be best described b 
the fact that when they were in the mid- 
dle of their reading, Cara hemming on 
with a countenance absorbed, Miss Cherry 
made the communication of which she 
was full, all at once, without warning, 
breaking in, in the middle of a sentence, 
so that Edward’s voice mingled with hers 
for a line or so, before he could stop him- 
self, — J 

“ Your papa is thinking of going away.” 

“What?” cried Cara Sind Edward ia a 
breath. ’ 

“Your papa,” said Miss Cherry, with 
another great sigh, “is thinking of shut- 
ting up his house again, and going away.” 

“ Aunt Cherry!” cried Cara, with the 
color rushing suddenly to her face, as it 
had a way of doing when she was moved ; 
and she half turned and cast a glance at 
Edward of wonder and sudden dismay. 
As for him, he had not leisure to feel the 
strange delight of this confidential glance, 
so entirely struck dumb was he with the 
appalling news. He grew pale as Cara 
grew red, and felt as if all the blood was 
ebbing out of his heart, 

“It is not that we will not be happy — 
oh! happy beyond measure — to have you 





again, my darling,” said Miss Cherry; 
“but I would be false if I did not say 
what a disappointment it is to think, after 
all our hopes for my poor James, that he 
is not able to settle down in his own 
house, I can’t tell you what a disappoint- 
ment it is. So far as we are concerned — 
Aunt Charity and I — it will be new life 
tous to have youhome. But we did not 
wish to be selfish, to think of our own 
comfort, and it will be such a shock to 
dear Aunt Charity. She always said, as 
you know, Cara, what a comfort it was to 
think that the only man of the family was 
at hand, whatever happened. I don’t 
know how I am to break it to her, and in 
her weak state of health.” 

“But, Aunt Cherry—what does it 
mean? What has made him change? 
Are you sure you are not mistaken? 
Don’t you think you have misunderstood ? 
It does not seem possible. Are you quite, 
quite certain?” 

“Tam not So silly as you think me, m 
dear,” said Miss Cherry, half offende 
“I know the meaning of words. Yes, 
there are reasons. He is not so happy as 
he thought he might be. . No, my darling, 
I don’t think you are to blame. He does 
not blame you; he only says it is not pos- 
sible. If you could get him to move per- 
haps to another house —but not here; 
he could not possibly stay here.” 

Now it was Cara’s turn to grow pale 
and Edward’s to grow red. She looked 
at him again with a wondering, question- 
ing glance, but he did not reply. 

-“ I hope it has nothing to do with the 
folly of any busybody — making mischief 
between him and his friends,” Edward 
said with indignation. “Mr. Beresford 
ought to have sor e philosophy — he ought 
not to mind.” 

“Ah—he might not. mind for himself 
— but when others are concerned,” said 
Miss Cherry, mysteriously. “But so it 
is, my dear, whether we approve or not. 
I meant to have gone back to poor dear 
Aunt Charity, but now I am to stay on to 
shut up the house and settle everything. 
Itis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
she added, with a smile; “we shall have 
= back again, Cara; and that will be 
ike the spring to the flowers. We gave 
you up without grumbling — but it is not 
in nature that we should not be glad to 
have you back.” 

This gentle piece of self-congratulation 
was all, however, that was said. Cara had 
grown quite still and pale. She turned 
her eyes to Edward once more, and looked 
at him with a sort of woful appeal that 
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made his heart beat. “This is dreadful 
news,” he said, with his voice trembling ; 
and then true to his brotherly generosity, 
added as steadily as he couhl, “It will be 
dreadful news for poor Oswald.” Cara 
clasped her hands together in a kind of 
mute prayer. 

“Do you think nothing can be done?” 
she said. 

Now it was Miss Cherry’s turn to feel a 
little, a very little wounded. “You have 
soon forgotten your old home,” she. said. 
“T thought, though you might be sorry, 
you would be glad too — to get home.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Cara, with tears in 
her voice. What a break was this of the 
calm happiness of the evening, the pleas- 
ure of being together, the charm of the 
poetry, all those “influences of soul and 
sense” that had been stealing into the 
girl’s innocent soul and transforming her 
unawares! No doubt she might have 
outlived it all, and learned to look back 
upon that first shock with a smile — but 
nevertheless it was the first shock, and at 
the moment it was overwhelming. She 
looked at Edward again amazed, appealing 
to him, asking his sympathy; ought he to 
thrust in Oswald between them once 
more? Between love and honor ihe 
young man did not know what to do or 
say. His heart was wrung with the 
thought of parting, but it was not to him 
the same shock and unforeseen, unbeliev- 
able calamity— under which she turned 
appealing to earth and heaven. 

“And I am going to India,” he said, 
with a kind of despairing smile and quiv- 
ering lips. 

The elder pair on the other side of the 
wall were not moved by these ineffable 
visionary pangs. They did not stand 
aghast at the strange thought that their 
happiness was being interfered with, that 
heaven and earth had ceased to favor 
them — nor did they think that everything 
was over and life must come to a stand- 
still, Their feelings were less full of the 
rapture of anguish; yet perhaps the 
heavy oppression of pain that troubled 
them was more bitter in its way. They 
knew very well that life would go on just 
as before and nothing dreadful happen. 
They would only miss each other — miss 
the kind look and kind word, and simple 
daily consolation and quiet confidence 
each in the other. Nobody else could 
give them that rest and mutual support 
which they were thus forced to give up 
without cause. It was atrouble much less 
to be understood by the common eye, and 
appealing a great deal less to the heart 





than those pangs of youth which we have 
all felt more or less, and can all sympa- 
thize with—but it was not a less real 
trouble. After the interval of silence 
which«neither of them broke, because 
neither of them had anything to say, 
James Beresford sank upon his knees and 
took her hands into his — not in any atti- 
tude of sentimental devotion, but only to 
approach her as she sat there. The 
looked at each other through tears whic 
to each half blurred the kind covatenance 
which was the friendliest on earth. Then 
he kissed the hands he held one after the 
other. ‘God bless you,” she sobbed, her 
tears falling upon his sleeve. Why was 
it? Why was it? yet it had to be. And 
then they parted; he going back to his 
gloomy library, she sitting still where he 
he had left her in her lonely drawing- 
room, wiping away the tears, few but 
bitter, which this unlooked-for parting 
had brought to her eyes. They would 
not complain nor resist— nor even say 
what the separation cost them — but the 
young ones would cry out to heaven and 
earth, sure at least of pity and perhaps of 
succor. That made all the difference. 
When her father came in with his latch- 
key, and shut his door, shutting himself 
up with his thoughts, Cara was lifting the 
mute anguish of her sweet eyes to Ed- 
ward, disturbing his very’ soul, poor 
fellow, with the question, whether it was 
only his sympathy she asked as a spectator 
of her misery in parting with his brother, 
whether it was—— When he said that 
about going to India, with that tremulous 
smile and attempt to mock at his own 
pain, the tears fell suddenly in a little 
shower, and a sob came from Cara’s op- 
pressed bosom. For whom? Such dis- 
tracting tumults of excitement do not rise 
in the maturer being — he was almost out 
of himself with wonder and anxiety, and 
hope and dread, dismay and terror. Was 
it for Oswald? Was it only his sympathy 
she asked for—was it but a pang of 
sisterly pity intensified by her own suffer- 
ing, that she gave to him? 

The same roof, divided only by a par- 
tition, stretched over all those agitated 
souls, old and young. The only quite 
light heart it covered was that of Oswald, 
who came in rather late from a merry 
party, and lingered still later, smoking his 
cigar, and thinking what was the next step 
to be taken in his pursuit of that pretty 
frightened Agnes, who was no doubt suf- 
fering for his sake. It did not hurt Os- 
wald.to think that she was suffering for 
him —rather it brought a smile on his 
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face, and a pleasurable sensation. He 
had got a hold on her which nothing else 
could have given him. When they met 
again he would have a right to inquire 
into it, to give her his tender sympathy. 
After all, a scolding from Sister Mary 
Jane was not very tragical suffering. On 
the score of that it might be permitted to 
him to say a ee many things that other- 
wise he could not have said, to suggest 
conclusions more momentous.. And he 
did not think Agnes would be hard to 
move. He believed that she would pardon 
him, and not take away her favor from 
him — rather perhaps, even in her own 
despite, look upon him with eyes more 
kind. Oswald smoked at least two cigars 
in her honor, wondering if perhaps she 
was crying over the catastrophe of the 
as and feeling assured that there 
would be sweetness in her tears. He was 
apt to be very sure of the favor of all he 
cared to please, and that everything would 
go well with him. And as for the troubles 
that were under the same roof with him, 
he knew nothing of them, and would not 
have thought much had he known. He 
would have laughed — for of course each 
of these commotions had its ludicrous side, 
and Oswald would have made fun of them 
quite successfully. But they were much 
less important anyhow than his own pre- 
occupations —full of which, with confi- 
dence in his heart and a smile on his lips, 
he went cheerfully up-stairs, past the door 
within which his mother lay awake in the 
dark, thinking over all her life, which had 
not been, in external circumstances, a very 
bright one; and that which was closed 
upon Edward’s conflict and confusion. 
Neither conflict nor confusion was in the 
mind of Oswald as he went smiling up- 
stairs with his candle. All-was likely to 
turn out well for him at least, whatever 
might happen to the rest of the world. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A REBELLIOUS HEART. 


CARA was busy in the drawing-room 
next morning, arranging a basketful of 
spring flowers which had come from the 
Hill, when Oswald came in with his usual 
budget. He was light-hearted, she was 
very sad. Oswald was gay because of the 
triumph he foresaw, and Cara was doubly 
depressed because she felt that her de- 
pression was ungrateful to the kind aunts 
whom she had been so sorry to leave, 
though she was so unwilling to go back. 
Why was it that the thought of - going 
home made her so miserable? she asked 





herself. Miss Cherry’s delusion about 
Oswald, which had almost imposed upon 
Cara herself, had floated all away from her 
mind, half in laughter half in shame, when 
she found out that Oswald’s object was to 
make her the confidant of his love for an- 
other girl, not to make love to her in her 
own person. Cara had been ashamed of 
the fancy which her aunt’s suggestion had 
put into her mind, but the dész//usion had 
been a relief—and a more sympathetic 
confidant could not have been. She was 
interested in every step of the nascent ro- 
mance, eager to hear all about the romantic 
intercourse, consisting chiefly of looks and 
distant salutations, which he confided to 
her. No suspicion that she knew who his 
Agnes was had crossed Cara’s mind, for 
Agnes Burchell was just so much older 
than herself as to have removed her above 
the terms of intimacy which are so readil 
formed between country neighbors. It 
was Liddy, the third girl of the family, 
who was Cara’s contemporary, and it was 
to Miss Cherry that Agnes talked when 
she went to the Hill. But Cara was less 
interested than usual to-day; her mind 
was occupied with her own affairs, and 
that future which seemed, for the moment, 
so dim and deprived of all the light and 
brightness of life. When Oswald took the 
basket of crocuses out of her hand, and 
bid her to sit down and listen to him, she 
complied languidly, without any of the 
bright curiosity and interest which were 
so pleasant to him. At first, however, oc- 
cupied by his own tale, he did not even 
notice this failure’ He told her of all that 
had happened, of the sudden apparition of 
Sister Mary Jane, and the fright in which 
his companion had left him. Oswald told 
the story with a smile. It amused him, as 
if it had happened, Cara said to herself, 
being in a state of mind to judge more 
barshly than usual, to some one else. 

“ But it would not be pleasant for her,” 
said Cara. “I don’t think she would 
laugh, Oswald. Even if there was noth- 
ing wrong in talking to you, she would 
fecl as if there was when she saw the sis- 
ter. Do you think it is — quite — nice? 
That is a stupid word, I know, but it is 
the one that comes easiest; quite — quite 
— kind —~” 

“To what, Cara?” 

“ Get a girl into trouble like that, and 
walk away and smile? indeed, I don’t 
think it is. They could not say anything 
to you, but they might say a great many 
things that would not be pleasant to her 
— they would say it was not — nice: they 
would say it was not like a lady: they 
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would say-—oh,” said Cara, with great 
gravity, “there are a great many very dis- 
agreeable things that people can say.” 

“You. look as if you had felt it,” said 
Oswald, with a laugh —“ but what does it 
all mean? Only that the old people can- 
not amuse themselves as we do, and are 
jealous. You may be a little tender-con- 
scienced creature, but you don’t suppose 
really that girls mind?’ 

“ Not mind!” cried Cara, growing red, 
“to be called unwomanly, unladylike ! 
What should one mind then? Do you 
think nothing but beating us should move 
us? Most likely she has not slept all 
night for shame — and you, you are quite 
pleased! you laugh.” 

“Come, Cara, you are too hard upon 
me. Poor little darling! I would save 
her, if I could, from ever shedding a tear. 
But’ what does a scolding of that kind 
matter? She will cry, I daresay —and 
next time we meet she will tell me about 
it, and laugh at herself for having cried. 
But I must find out who she is, and get 
introduced in proper form.” 

“Could I go, or Aunt Cherry? I am 
not hard, Oswald —I would do anything 
for you or for her— but you should not 
be so unfeeling. If she is only a teacher 
and poor, she 8 get into disgrace, she 
might be turned away; for, after all,” 
said Cara, with gentle severity, “I do 
not suppose she was to blame — but girls 
should not talk to gentlemen in the streets. 
Oh, yes, I know it was your fault— but, 
after all oe 

“ What a little dragon!” cried Oswald. 
“You! why, I should have thought you 
would have sympathized with a girl like 

ourself —that is what comes of being 
rought up by old maids.” 

Cara gave him a look of superb yet 

entle disdain. She rose up and got her 

owers again, and began to arrange the 
golden crocus-cups among the moss which 
she had prepared to receive them. She 
had nothing to reply to such an accusation 
—and, to tell the truth, Oswald felt, not- 
withstanding his fine manly conscious 
superiority to old maids and prudish girls, 
and all the rules of old-fashioned decorum, 
somewhat sharply pricked by the dart of 
that quiet contempt. ‘ 

“I recant,” he said. “ Miss Cherry 
would be less hard than you, my lady 
Cara.” 

“ Aunt Cherry would go if you wished 
it, and tell the sister not to be angry,” 
said Cara. “So would I —though per- 
haps I am too young. We could say that 
it was entirely your fault — that you would 





talk to her —that you wished to know 
her friends.” 

“ Oh, thanks, I can manage all that my- 
self,” he said, with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and irritation. ‘ Remember, I talk 
to you in confidence, Cara. I don’t want 
my private affairs to travel to Miss Cherry’s 
ears, and to be the talk of all the old 
ladies. Well, then, I beg your pardon, I 
will say I am fond of old ladies, if you 
like; but I think we can manage for our- 
selves without help. She is a darling, 
Cara —her pretty eyes light up when she 
says anything, and she will not stand the 
conventional things that everybody says 
any more than you will. I am lucky to 
have got two such clever girls — one for 
my friend, the other ——” 

- Oswald, it is so difficult to know when 

ou are in earnest and when you are mak- 
ing fun." I do not feel so sure of you as I 
used todo. Are you only making fun of 
her, or are you really, truly in earnest ? ” 

“ Making fun of her! did not I tell you 
she had made me serious, pious even? 
You are a little infidel. But, Cara, look 
here, I am not joking now. You don’t 
think very much of me, I know; but there 
is no joke in this; I am going now to try 
to find out who she is, and all about her, 
and then I shall make my mother go, or 
some one. I did not mean any harm in 
laughing. Nobody thinks seriously of such 
affairs ; and don’t yousee we have a secret 
between us now, we have a link — we are 
not like strangers. But, as for being 
serious, if‘she is not my wife in three 
months a? 

“In three months!” cried Cara, as- 
tounded by his boldness. 

“In less thanthat. She likes me, Cara. 
I can see it in her pretty eyes, though she 
will never look at me if she can help it. 
You are a horrid little cold-hearted wretch 
and mock me, but most people do like 
me,” said the’young man with a laugh of 
happy vanity in which just enough half- 
modesty was mingled to make it inoffen- 
sive; “everybody I may say but you. 
Oh, I am serious; serious as a judge. In 
three months ; but for heaven’s sake not a 
word about it, not a syllable to my mother, 
or any one!” 

“Tam not a telltale,” said Cara; “and 
I am very glad to see that you can be 
serious sometimes,” she added with a sigh. 

He looked up alarmed. The first idea, 
indeed, that crossed Oswald’s mind was 
that Cara, though she had borne it so well, 
was now giving in a little, and feeling the 
bitterness of losing 42m, which was an 
idea slightly embarrassing but agreeable, 
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for it did not occur to him in’ the first 
place as it might to some men that such 
an occurrence would be humbling and 
painful to Cara if pleasant and flattering 
to himself. “What is the matter?” he 
asked, looking at her curiously. “You 
are not so cheerful as usual.” 

“Oh, Oswald!” she said, with the tears 
coming to her eyes. “Papa is going 
away again! I don’t know why. I don’t 
even know where he is going. It appears 
that he cannot make himself comfortable 
at home as-he once thought, and the house 
is to be shut up and I am going back to 
the Hill with Aunt Cherry. It is ungrate- 
ful — horribly ungrateful of me to be sorry 
— but I am, I, cannot help it. I thought 
that papa would have settled and stayed 
at home, and now all that is over.” 

“Ah!” said Oswald. “So! I did not 
think it would be so serious; it is about 
my mother, I suppose.” 

“ About your mother!” 

“Yes. People have interfered; they 
say he is not to come to see her every day 
as he has been in the-habit of doing. It 
is supposed not to be liked by the gov- 
ernor out in India. . It is all the absurdest 
nonsense. The governor out in India is 
as indifferent as I am, Cara—you may 
take my word for that — and only a set of 
busybodies are to blame. But I am very 
sorry if it is going to bother you.” 

Cara did not make any answer. A flush 
of visionary shame came over her face. 
What did it mean? Such questions pain 
the delicate half-consciousness of a girl 
that there are matters in the world not fit 
for her discussion, beyond anything that 
elder minds can conceive. The sugges- 
tion of these hurts her, as elder and stouter 
fibres are incapable of being hurt, and 
this all the more when the parties involved 
are any way connected with herself. That 
there could be any question of the nature 
of her father’s regard for any woman, 
much less for Mrs. Meredith, a woman 
whom she knew and loved, cut Cara like 
a knife. Her very soul shrank within 
her. She changed the subject eagerly. 

“Were you ever at the Hill, Oswald? 
You must come. It will soon be spring 
now! look at the crocuses! and in the 
primrose time the .woods are lovely. I 
was almost brought up there, and I always 
think of it as home.” 

“ But I must ask some more about this 
— about your father. It ought to be put 
a stop to ” 

“Oh, don’t say any more,” cried Cara, 
hurriedly, with another blush. “ You must 
let me know how your own affairs go on, 





and what happens; and, Oswald, oh! I 
hope you will take care and not let her get 
into trouble about you. If she was to 
lose her home and her comfort — or even 
to get scolded ——” 

“ Getting scolded is not such a dreadful 
punishment, Cara.” 

“ But it is to a girl,” said Cara, very 
gravely, and she became so absorbed in 
the arrangement of her crocuses, settin 
them in the green moss, which had packe 
them, that he yielded to her preoccupation, 
being one of the persons who cannot be 
content without the entire attention of any 
one to whom they address themselves. 
He did not make out how it was that he 
had failed with Cara on this special morn- 
ing, but he felt the failure, and it annoyed 
him. For the first time he had lost her 
interest. Was it that she did not like his 
devotion to Agnes to go so far, that she 
felt the disadvantage of losing him? This 
idea excited and exhilarated Oswald, who 
liked to be first with everybody. Poor 
Cara, if it was so! he was very sorry for 
her. If she had shown any inclination to 
accept him, he would have been very wil- 
ling to prove to her that he had not given 
her up, notwithstanding his love for the 
other; but she would not pay any attention 


.to his overtures, and nothing was left for 


him but to go away. 

Cara’s whole ee seemed to tingle 
with her blushing, her fancy fled from the 
subject thrust upon her attention even 
when excitement brought her back to it 
and whispered it again in her ears. Her 
father! Never since the scene which she 
had witnessed in her mother’s sick-room, 
had Cara felt a child’s happy confidence 
in her father. She had never analyzed 
her sentiments towards him, but there had 
been a half-conscious shrinking, a sense 
as of something unexplained that lay be- 
tween them. She had gone over that 
scene a hundred times and a hundred to 
that, roused to its importance only after it 
was over. What had been the meaning 
of it? Never to this day had she been quite 
able to make up her mind, — nobody had 
talked to her of her mother’s death. In- 
stead of those lingerings upon the sad 
details, upon the last words, upon all the 
circumstances which preceded that catas- 
trophe, which are usual in such circum- 
stances, there had been a hush of every- 
thing, which had driven the subject back 
upon her mind, and made her dwell upon 
it doubly. Time had a little effaced the 
impression, but the return to the square 
had brought it back again in greater force, 
and in those lonely hours which the girl 
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had spent there at first, left to her own 
resources, many a perplexed and perplex- 
ing fancy had crowded her mind. The 
new life, however, which had set in later, 
the companionship, the gentle gaieties, the 
new sentiment, altogether strange and won- 
derful, which had arisen in her young 
bosom, had quietly pushed forth all painful 
thoughts. But now, with the pang of part- 
ing already in her heart, and the sense, so 
easily taken up at her years and so tragi- 
cally felt, that life never could again be 
what it had been, — a certain pang of oppo- 
sition to her father had come into Cara’s 
mind. Going away !—to break her heart 
and alter her life because he would not 
bear the associations of his home! was a 
man thus, after having all that was good 
in existence himself, to deprive others of 
,their happiness for the sake of his recol- 
lections ? but when this further revelation 
fell upon his conduct, Cara’s whole heart 
turned and shrank from her father. She 
could not bear the suggestion, and yet 
it returned to her in spite of herself. 
The shame of it, the wrong of it, the 
confused and dark ideas of suspicion and 
doubt which had been moving vaguely in 
her mind, ail came together in a painful 
jumble. She put away her flowers, fling- 
ing away half of them in the tumult of her 
thoughts. It was too peaceful an occupa- 
tion and left her mind too free for discus- 
sion with herself. The glrl’s whole being 
was roused, she scarcely knew why? 
Love! she had never thought of it, she 
did not know what it meant, and Oswald, 
whom her aunt supposed to entertain that 
wonderful occult sentiment for her, cer- 
tainly did not do so, but found in her only 
a pleasant confidente, a frierdly sympa- 
thizer. Something prevented Cara from 
inquiring further, from asking herself any 
questions. She did not venture even to 
think in the recesses of her delicate 
bosom, that Edward Meredith was anything 
more to her, or she to him, than was Miss 
Cherry. What was the use of asking why 
or wherefore? She had begun to be 
happy, happier certainly than she had 
been before; and here it was to end. 
The new world, so full of strange, unde- 
fined lights and reflections, was to break 
up like a dissolving view, and the old 
world to settle down again with all its old 
shadows. The thought brought a few hot, 
hasty tears to her eyes whenever it sur- 
prised her as it did now. Poor inconsis- 
tentchild! She forgot how dull the square 
had been when she came, how bitterly she 
had regretted her other home in those 
long dreary evenings when there was no 





sound in the house except the sound of 
the hall-door closing upon her father when 
he went out. Ah! upon her father as he 
went out! He who was old, whose life 
was ever (for fifty is old age to seventeen), 
he could not tolerate the interruption of 
his habits, of his talk with his friend; but 
she in the first flush of her beginning 
was to be shut out from everything, ban- 
ished from er friends without a word! 
And then there crept on Cara’s mind a 
recollection of those evening scenes Over 
the fire: Aunt Cherry bending her brows 
over her needlework, and Edward reading 
in the light of the lamp. How innocent 
it was; how sweet; and it was all over, 
and for what? Poor little Cara’s mind 
seemed to turn round. That-sense of 
falsehood and insincerity even in the solid 
earth under one’s feet, which is the most 
bewildering and sickening of all moral 
sensations, overcame her. It was for her 
mother’s sake, because of the love he 
bore her, that he could not be at ease in 
this room, which had been so specially 
her mother’s ; all those years while he had 
been wandering, it was because the loss 
of his wife was fresh upon his mind, and 
the blow so bitter that he could not resume 
his old life; but now what was this new 
breaking up of his life? Not for her 
mother’s sake, but for Mrs. Meredith’s ! 
Cara paused with her head swimming and 
looked round her to see if anything was 
steady in the sudden whirl. What was 
steady? Oswald, whom everybody (she 
could see) supposed to be “in love,” what- 
ever that was, with herself, was, as she 
knew, “in love,” as he called it, with 
somebody else. Cara did not associate 
her own sentiments for any one with that 
feeling which Oswald expressed for Ag- 
nes, but she felt that her own position was 
false, as his position was false, and Mrs, 
Meredith’s and her father’s. Was there 
nothing in the world that was true? 

The next day or two was filled with 
somewhat dolorous arrangements for 
breaking up again the scarcely established 
household. Miss Cherry occupied herself 
with many sighs in packing away the sil- 
ver, shutting up the linen, all the house- 
hold treasures, and covering the furniture 
with pinafores. Cara’s clothes were in 
process of packing, Cara’s room was be- 
ing dismantled. Mr. Beresford’s well- 
worn portmanteaux had been brought out, 
and John and cook half pleased at the 
renewed leisure which began to smile 
upon them, half vexed at the cessation of 
their importance as purveyors for and 
managers of their master’s “establish- 
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ment,” were looking forward to the great 
final “cleaning up,” which was to them 
the chief event of the whole. All was 
commotion in the house. The intercourse 
with the house next door had partially 
ceased ; Oswald still came in the morning, 
and Edward in the evening; but there 
had been no communication between the 
ladies of the two houses since the evening 
when Mr. Beresford took final leave of 
Mrs. Meredith. To say that there were 
not hard thoughts of her in the minds of 
the Beresfords would be untrue, and yet 
it was impossible that any one couid have 
been more innocent than she was. All 
that she had done was to be kind, which 
was her habit and nature. “But too 
kind,” Miss Cherry said privately to her- 
self, “too kind! Men must not be too 
much encouraged. . They should be kept 
in their place,” and then the good soul 
cried at the thought of being hard upon 
her neighbor. As for Cara she never put 
her thoughts on the subject into words, 
being too much wounded by the mere 
suggestion. But in her mind, too, there 
was a sense that Mrs. Meredith must be 
wrong. It could not be but that she must 
be wrong; and they avoided each other 
by instinct. After poor James was gone, 
Miss Cherry promised herself she would 


call formally and bid good-by to that 
elderly enchantress who had made poor 


James once more an exile. Nothing 
could exceed now her pity for “poor 
James.” She forgot the darts with which 
she herself had slain him, and all that 
had been said to his discredit. He was 
the sufferer now, which was always 
enough to turn the balance of Miss Cher- 
ry’s thoughts. 

When things had arrived at this pitch, a 
sudden and extraordinary change occurred 
all at once in Mr. Beresford’s plans. For 
a day no communications whatever took 
place between No. 7 and No. 8 in the 
square. Oswald did not come in the 
morning — which was a thing that might 
be accounted for; but Edward did not 
appear in the evening — which was more 
extraordinary, Miss Cherry had brought 
out her art-needlework, notwithstanding 
the forlorn air of semi-dismantling which 
the drawing-room had already assumed, 
and Cara had her hemming ready. “It 
will only be for a night or two more,” said 
Miss Cherry, “and we may just as well 
be cotatovtee ;” but she sighed; and as 
for Cara, the expression of her young 
countenance had changed altogether to 
one of nervous and impatient trouble. 
She was pale, her eyes had a fitful glim- 
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mer. Her aunt’s little ways fretted her 
as they had never done before. Now and 
then a sense of the intolerable seized upon 
the girl. She would not put up with the 
little daily contradictions to which every- 
body is liable. She would burst out into 
words of impatience altogether foreign to 
her usual character. She was fretted be- 
yond her powers of endurance. But at 
this moment she calmed down again. 
She acquiesced in Miss Cherry’s little 
speech and herself drew the chairs into 
their usual places, and got the book which 
Edward had been reading to them. . The 
ladies were very quiet, expecting their 
visitor; the fire sent forth little puffs of 
flame and crackles of sound, the clock 
ticked softly, everything else was silent. 
Cara fell into a muse of many fancies, 
more tranquil than usual, for the idea that 
he would not come had not entered her 
mind.. At least they would be happy to- 
night. This thought lulled her into a kind 
of feverish tranquillity, and even kept her 
from rousing, as Miss Cherry did, to the 
sense that he had not come at his usual 
hour and might not becoming. “ Edward 
is very late,” Miss Cherry said at last. 
“ Was there any arrangement made, Cara, 
that he was not to come ? 

“ Arrangement? that he was not to 
come !” 

“ My dear,” said good Miss Cherry, who 
had been very dull for the last hour, “ you 
have grown so strange in your ways. I 
don’t want to blame you, Cara; but how 
am I to know? Oswald comes in the 
morning and Edward in the evening; but 
how am J to know? If one has said more 
to you than the other, if you think more of 
one than the other, you never tell me, 
Cara, is it quite right, dear? I thought 
you would have told me that day that 
Oswald came and wanted to see you 
alone; of course, we know what that 
meant; but you evaded all my questions; 
you never would tell me.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, it was because. there 
was nothing to tell. I told you there 
would be nothing.” 

“Then there ought to have been some- 
thing, Cara. One sees what Edward 
feels, poor boy, and I am very sorry for 
him. And it is hard upon him — hard 
upon us all to be so treated. Young peo- 
ple ought to be honest in these matters. 
Yes, dear, it is quite true. I am not 
pleased. I have not been pleased ever 
since wf 

“ Aunt Cherry,” said the girl, her face 
crimson, her eyes full of tears, “why do 
you upbraid me now—is this the mo- 
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ment? As if I were not unhappy enough. 
What does Edward feel? Does he too 
expect me to tell him of something that 
does not exist?” 

“ Poor Edward! All I can say is, that 
if we are unhappy, he is unhappy too, and 
unhappier than either you or me, for he 
is—— Poor boy! but he is young and 
he will get over it,” said Miss Cherry with 
a deep sigh. 

“ Oh, hush, hush! but tell me of him — 
hush!” said Cara eagerly; “I hear him 
coming up the stairs.” 

There was some one certainly coming 
up-stairs, but it was not Edward’s youthful 
footstep, light and springy. It was a 
heavier and slower tread. They listened, 
somewhat breathless, being thus stopped 
in an interesting discussion, and wondered 
at the slow approach of these steps. At 
last the door opened slowly, and Mr. 
Beresford, with some letters in his hand, 
came into theroom. Hecame quite up to 
them before he said anything. The enve- 
lope which he held in his hand seemed to 
have contained both the open letters which 
he carried along with it, and one of them 
had a black edge. He was still running 
his eyes over this as he entered the room. 

“TI think,” he said, standing with his 
hand upon Cara’s table, at the place where 
Edward usually sat, “that you had better 
stop your packing for the moment. An 
unfortunate event has happened, and I do 
not think now that I can go away — not so 
soon at least; it would be heartless, it 
would be unkind!” 

“What is it?” cried Miss Cherry, 
springing to her feet. “Oh, James, not 
any bad news from the Hill?” 

“No, no; nothing that concerns us. 
The fact is,” said Mr. Beresford, gazing 
into the dim depths of the mirror and 
avoiding their eyes, “ Mr. Meredith, the 
father of the boys, has just died in India. 
The news has come only to-day.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
PRUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT, 


THE history of Prussia during the pres- 


ent century naturally divides itself into 
five great periods: first, what I shall call 
the period of fall and humiliation, 1806- 
1812; then the period of rise and regen- 
eration, 1813-1815; after that the period 
of reaction and red-tape, 1816-1830; 
then from 1830 to 1866, an epoch of ten- 
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tative liberalism and constitutionalism; 
and lastly, from 1866 to the present bour, 
the period of nationality and empire. The 
object of the present paper is shortly to 
sketch the character and significance of 
these five epochs in the great drama of 
European politics. 


I, 


AmoNnG the many external consequen- 
ces of the military preponderance of 
France which arose out of the French 
Revolution, not the least notable was the 
sudden breakdown of Prussia by the bat- 
tle of Jena in 1806. Of the accidental 
causes that may have contributed to this 
unexpected result, it were of no use to 
discourse. The essential causes which 
it is instructive to note were: (1.) The 
military genius of Napoleon, coupled with 
the unity of action, energy, and complete 
organization, which arose out of his polit- 
ical position and the authority with which 
he was invested. (2.) The democratic in- 
spiration of the French people, and the high 
spirit and military temper of the French 
army thence resulting. No doubt that dem- 
ocratic impulse, though strong, was far 
from pure, and became ever more impure 
the farther it proceeded from its well-head. 
But it was unquestionably there; and en- 
ubled the most absolute despot that modern 
history has seen to put himself forward on 
the great stage of European politics as 
“the armed apostle of a democratic 
movement” which there was nothing in 
old Europe strong enough to resist. (3.) 
The political division of Germany, which 
prevented common action among its mem- 
bers; and specially the hereditary hostil- 
ity betwixt Prussia and Austria, which 
had enabled the thundering Corsican to 
strike first one and then the other with a 
force that, in his hands, was irresistible. 
The eventful campaign of 1806-7, pre- 
senting, in sore respects, an exact oppo- 
site to the recent campaign, which ended 
even more suddenly in the humiliation of 
France, was nota trial of strength between 
France and Germany ; but the real antag- 
onistic powers were France in alliance 
with one-third of Germany, and inspired by 
the genius of Napoleon, against one-third 
of Germany, without a great military 
head; while the other third —viz., Aus- 
tria—remained neuter. (4.) The fourth 
cause that contributed largely to the sud- 
den downfall of Prussia was the entire 
want of popular institutions and a popular 
spirit among the Prussian people. When 
the army did not happen to be commanded 
by a military genius like Frederick the 
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- Great, and once gota sound beating, there 
was nothing behind to break its fall: no 


people; only pipeclay and facings; red 
tape, long pedigrees, and petty privileges ; 
in a word, nobility. without noblemen, and 
soldiership without citizenship. 

So much for the first epoch of the fall. 


II. 


THE rise and regeneration of Prussia 
took place very soon after its fall, chiefly 
by the happy occasion of the Russian 
expedition of Napoleon in 1812, and the 
terrible precipitation which had followed 
at last as the necessary consequence of 
his own portentous pride and unblushiug 
insolence; but the real cause that en- 
abled Prussia so Fe aye | to shake off 
the hated yoke of Gaul is to be sought for 
in the great political and military reforms 
which were introduced mainly by the 
Baron von Stein. Stein was one of those 
strong and courageous, direct, decided, 
and altogether manly characters that can- 
not be present in any age, when there is a 
call for noble action, without putting their 
stamp on it. The great need does not 
always bring with it the great man; but if 
the great man is there he can scarcely fail 
to show himself. The great idea which 
inspired Stein’s statesmanship was to 
create what had hitherto not existed in 
Prussia, a free people ; and this he did by 
two bold measures, the one of which gave 
emancipation to the peasant by turning 
him into a proprietor, and the other creat- 
ed citizenship by réstoring the free munic- 
ipal constitutions which in the Middle 
Ages had given wealth and enterprise to 
the towns. 

Along with these two great regenerative 
measures went the new organization of 
the army under the masterly direction 
of Scharnhorst, one of those thorough- 
trained soldiers whose manly forms in the 
great public places of Berlin so signifi- 
cantly proclaim to the stranger the history 
of the country. Under his direction, in- 
stead of professional drill and pipecla 
dressing for a body of mere technical sol- 
diers, the whole people were taught to 
wield arms in fs of a country in 
which they now rejoiced to exercise the 
rights of full citizenship; and there seems 
certainly to be no more important truth 
in political economics than this, that if a 
nation is to be’saved from a weighty yoke 
of foreign oppression, it can only be as 
Greece and Rome were saved on the 

eat occasions of their world-renowned 
heroism, by the effective soldiership of 
the whole people. This system of national 
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arming, which was the main cause. of the 
grand political regeneration of Prussia in 
1813-14, as all the world knows, enabled 
that power, in the recent Franco-German 
struggle, to bring into the field an embattled 
array of patriotic citizens, against which 
even the soldiers of the early French Revo- 
lution, under the guidance of the famous 
captain of those days, might have con- 
tended in vain; and I, for one, am decid- 
edly of opinion that a compulsory military 
drill of the whole people has not only been 
the salvation of Prussia on two great occa- 
sions during the present century, but is 
the best guarantee for the independence 
of all nations at all times and at all places, 
and not less certainly in commercial Brit- 
ain than in military Prussia. I can have 
no doubt that the general adoption of the 
Prussian system in this country would not 
only afford a stronger bulwark of national 
liberty than we at present possess, but 
would work along with our national schools 
and our national Churches,—I do not 
mean the Established Churches alone, but 
all Christian Churches in the land, —in 
potentiating the patriotism, in improving 
the*physical fibre, and in giving firmness 
to the reins of a healthy social discipline. 
But whatever people may think of the ap- 
plication of the system of compulsory sol- 
diership to this native-seat of rank indi- 
vidualism and inorganic liberty, there can 
be no doubt that it is oe mainly, if not 
altogether, to this admirable system of na- 
tional soldiership that Prussia — not two 
centuries ago a petty electorate on the ex- 
treme march of the least lovely part of 
Germany—is now that great power to 
whose decision all other powers naturally 
look, as controlling with firm hand the for- 
tunes of the present, and shaping by its 
bold and manly policy the destinies of no 
distant future. 

I now pass to the third epoch, which I 
have called the period of reaction and red- 
tape. 


III. 


THE battles of Leipzig and Waterloo, 
which restored Prussia to her old position 
as a European power of high considera- 
tion, had been gained not only by gunpow- 
der, and an accumulation of material forces, 
but mainly, as just indicated, by the crea- 
tion of a popular spirit, and the raising of 
a national and truly German enthusiasm 
among the peopie. After the peace it was 
natural, and indeed necessary, that the 
fervid enthusiasm which had overthrown 
the French despotism should occupy itself 
further with the reconstruction of popular’ 
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citizenship, and the shaping forth of some 
sort of political unity for a free Germany. 
And the then king, Frederick William 
III. — who was a thoroughly honest man, 
and a most excellent private character — 
no doubt sincerely intended, as soon as 

ossible after the blood had been washed 
rom the hands of stern warriors and the 
tears wiped from the cheeks of weeping 
mothers, to inaugurate a system of social 
policy, which should in its salient features 
be exactly the reverse of that whose woful 
weakness had mainly caused the downfall 
of 1806-7. Accordingly, in the articles 
agreed to by the diplomatic gentlemen 
who, in 1816, were found assembled round 
a green table at Vienna, to attempt such 
a political reconstruction of Germany as 
seemed possible under the circumstances, 
we find one which distinctly states that 
there shall be introduced into all the States 
of the Fatherland a constitutional govern- 
ment, with freedom of the press. This, 
for internal liberty; and to secure the 
common action of all the German States 
against any future encroachments of 
France, or other ambitious neighbor, the 
States were constituted into a board, diet, 
or confederation, of which Austria was 
perpetual president. The presidency of 
Austria did not promise much for the 
cause of popular freedom; and the action 
of a body composed as the Diet was, to 
those who could look beneath the suriace, 
afforded no sure guarantee for the future 
existence of a strong and a united Ger- 
many; but with good-will on the part of 
the minor States, and a touch of manly 
decision on the part of Prussia, important 
movements, both in respect of social prog- 
ress and political position, might rationally 
have been looked for. 

But this touch of manly decision was just 
the very thing that was not found. It was 
not to be expected, indeed, that fair general 
promises of liberalism and constitutional- 
ism, made at Vienna, under the wing of 
Prince Metternich, would be in any hurry to 
ripen intosweet fruits. On the contrary, the 
great law of reaction, of which the opera- 
tion can be traced everywhere, so potent 
in the flow and ebb of social move- 
ments, set in almost immediately after the 
green table, round which the diplomatists 
had deliberated, was left vacant. The 
hopeful anticipations of a flaming enthusi- 
asm were met by a host of obstinate old 
habits in a stout army of official people 
not to be abolished ina day. Behind and 
before, and all around the throne of the 
well-meaning old king, not the prophets 
of the future, but the office-bearers of the 
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past, were encamped. And not the old 
men only were there, but the old machin- 
ery (for new machinery could not be made 
in an hour); and so public government 
in Prussia returned with perfect ease into 
its old grooves; and the old bureaucracy 
of red tape, whose motto was stolen from 
the magnificent French Louis of the sev- 
enteenth century, to do everything for the 
people and nothing by the people, began 
forthwith to display a most fussy activity 
in plugging up the vents of the great 
political volcano, and plastering the rents 
which the sudden military earthquake that 
had recently shaken the old foundations 
of things had left in their old smoothly 
appointed and trimly furnished domiciles. 
Bones, after all, are firmer than blood; 
and so, having the reins in their hands, 
they contrived with very little trouble at 
Berlin, and with nods of assenting approval 
from Vienna, to have things their own 
way, to make the liberal articles of the 
Congress of Vienna a dead letter, and to 
prove to the world once more that the 
promises of politicians, like the vows of 
lovers, are made only that Jove may laugh 
at them. The liberal dog had indeed 
entered into the house ; but it was possible 
to pull out his teeth, to flog him when he 
barked loudly; and if he dared to bite, 
strangle him outright. The pious old 
king also, who was not made,for bold in- 
dependent action, in the face both of old 
kingly traditions and a plausible amount 
of reputable proprieties, on reflection found 
that in an evil hour he had promised to 
raise the democratic devil; and, after con- 
sidering the whole affair seriously, came 
to the conclusion that it was more pious 
in this case to break his word than to keep 
it. 

The existence of this pious weakness 
on the part of the king was soon publicly 
indicated by some events of a rather gro- 
tesque charatter, but of a very sad signifi- 
cance. Anassembly of enthusiastic youn 
students, fresh from the wars, assemble 
in the Wartburg, where Luther had made 
his translation of the Bible, and with the 
imperial tricolor of gold, black, and crim- 
son floating about their caps, and billow- 
ing forth patriotic songs about Hermann 
and Charlemagne, delivered over to the 
Moloch of a great jubilee bonfire some 
odious manifestoes of pamphleteerin 
literary police inspectors in Berlin an 
Vienna. The popular dramatist Kotzebue, 
also, who had the character of being em- 
ployed asa Russian spy, was, about the 
same time, foolishly shot by an excited 
young student named Sand ; and this was 
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signal more than enough to throw all the 
bureaucratists of Berlin into a series of 
fits of conservative activity, which issued 
in throwing some of the finest spirits of 
Germany into the fortress of Spandau, in 
banishing others to Paris and New York, 
and in putting a violent extinguisher on 
all liberal and constitutional movements 
for an indefinite period. Of freedom of 
the press, of course, no more was heard; 
ahd as for the unity of Germany, it was 
soon discovered that the Diet was not a 
machinery in any- way calculated to usher 
any such new political entity into exist- 
ence. Practically, the board did not, and, 
as political nature is constituted could 
not, represent Germany at all, but either 
Prussia or Austria ; and during this period 
of old wives, informers, policemen, and 
red tape, it peemyy | represented Austria. 
For fifteen years, till 1830, the whole of 
that cumbrous. and dilatory machine was 
twirled round the little finger of that arch- 
obscurantist Metternich, with a dexterity 
and a persistency that must command the 
admiration even of those who have the 
utmost abhorrence of the cause in which 
it was exercised; forthe children of this 
world, we read, are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. 


IV. 


THE French Revolution of 1830 sent, as 
French revolutions generally do, an elec- 
tric shock through the whole of Europe, 
and not least through Germany, where 
much combustible matter had been accu- 
mulated, and curses, not loud but deep, 
against princedom and policedom, were 
eager for a vent. 

- The first explosion of this popular dis- 
content took place in the trim little me- 
tropolis ‘of Brunswick, where Duke 
Charles, hastening home from the French 
capital, planted himself before his angry 
burghers with the air of a man who was 
born to do something. But his calibre 
was by no means equal to his conceit. 
He no doubt doubled his body-guard, and 
planted sixteen pieces of cannon in front 
of his palace, with an attitude that looked 
heroic enough. But it was all in vain. 
The people rose in revolt; and the palace 
rose in flames ; and the mighty duke was 
carried off in the smoke like a scroll of 
paper, and wafted where the wind might 
carry him. He was a mere braggadocio 
with a crown —or whatever dukes wear 
— on his head; a declared incapable pilot 
in such tempestuous times; so that even 
Metternich, in whose school he had been 
trained, pulling the wires of the Diet at 





Frankfort, could not save him. A new 
duke was elected, and a constitution pro- 
claimed in Brunswick on the 12th October, 
1832. 

In Hesse-Cassel, Saxony, and Hanover 
liberal triumphs of a similar nature were 
achieved; but a foolish popular outbreak 
at Frankfort, in the spring of 1831, served 
no purpose but to give the wily Metternich 
a just text for preaching his favorite gospel, 
that all liberalism means mob government, 
and mob government, of course, means 
anarchy and ruin and chaos. In Prussia 
affairs remained quiet. Personally the 
king was much respected, and there were 
no abuses in the routine of government 
so glaring as to vex the eyes of the com- 
mon spectators into open revolt. Only 
people felt a strong desire to move their 
own legs, and their own arms, and their 
own tongues freely, which under a “ pater- 
nal government ” had hitherto been denied 
them. It was also a sad humiliation to 
intellectual and Protestant Prussia to be 
kept playing second fiddle to the great and 
proverbially stupid obscurantist people of 
the south. It was not and it could not be 
right, that the independence and political 
unity of the German people, as represent- 
ed in the Diet, should mean only the sub- 
ordination of Prussia to Austria, and of 
both tothe pope. Some consolation for this 
sore affront was afforded by the regula- 
tions for freedom of trade among the Ger- 
man States, which Prussia introduced 
under the name of Zo//-Verein. A certain 
social and economical preponderance was 
thus given to Prussia which, under favor- 
able circumstances, might lead to a 
thorough undermining of the political 
weight of Austria in the Diet. 

In the year 1840 Frederick William IIL., 
the royal bearer of the great memories of 
1813, died; and with his successor, Fred- 
erick William IV., a new era was expect- 
ed to be inaugurated. The long-promised 
constitution, with freedom of the press, 
and other freedoms comprehended under 
the familiar term liberalism, would now 
surely at last make its epiphany in Berlin. 
But the new king, though a man of un- 
common accomplishments, and fitted to 
adorn either a throne or an armchair in 
quiet times, was not a man to put a com- 
manding bit into the mouth of the stout 
democracy of the nineteenth century.., 
His ideas of governmental power were 
borrowed rather from the Middle Ages 
than from any existing government, wheth- 
er in England or France. ‘“ No power on 
earth,” he declared, “shall ever succeed 
in persuading me to change the natural 
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relation between king and people into a 
conventional and constitutional one; and 
never more will I yield to the demand 
that, between our Lord God in heaven and 
this country, a written paper shall inter- 
pose itself to take the place of the old 
sacred ties of loyalty by which people and 
prince are bound together.” So the piece 
of written paper, called the Acts of the 
Congress of Vienna, and the vows that 
accompanied it, were trampled under foot 
by a second Frederick William ; and the 
Prussian people were obliged to content 
themselves with the institution of provin- 
cial or local parliaments, and the shadow 
of a sort of national assembly called der 
Vereinigte Landtag, instituted. in 1847, all 
under the sacred thumb of the old military 
and bureaucratic absolutism. 

But matters could not continue in this 
state. The air of Europe was electric 
with liberalism; even aristocratic old 
England had had her Reform Bill; and 
grown-up men, rejoicing to stand on their 
own legs, would not be forever treated as 
minors. In 1848 another French revolu- 
tion broke out, accompanied with the 
usual portents of fugitive kings and float- 
ing coronets, and altogether in a much 
more startling and explosive style than in 
the previous affair of 1832. Then only a 
little duke of Brunswick was blown into 
smoke; but now the mighty Metternich 
himself was exploded, and from his firm 
seat in Vienna, where he had controlled 
the whole diplomacy of Europe for half a 
century, wafted over the seas to England, 
the general house of refuge for the dem- 
ocratic and oligarchic destitute from all 
quarters. The sweet-blooded Viennese 
were fevered with a strange astonishment 
when they saw on one fine morning a mob 
of students flaming with wild notions, and 
troops of tatterdemalion artisans, march- 
ing through the streets, braying about lib- 
erty, and sitting on the seat of govern- 
ment for a year and a day. 

But it could not last long: the firm front 
of Prince Windischgratz’s cannon, and the 
fair promise of a new kaiser on the 7th 
March, 1849, brought back the liberal 
chaos into the old conservative order. In 
middle and northern Germany outbreaks 
of the epidemic of democracy equally vio- 
lent took place. At Baden, where Ger- 
man liberalism had long had its chief 
seat, even before the outbreak of repub- 
licanism in France, Bassermann, a distin- 
= deputy of the liberal party, had 

rought in a bill in the Chambers for sum- 
moning a general German Parliament in 


Frankfort, to consider the best means of 





breaking down the unkindly wall of parti- 
tion that at present separated the people 
of Germany from the princes; and in 
obedience to this bold patriotic summons, 
the 18th of May saw three hundred and 
twenty deputies from all parts of Germany 
assembled in the Paul’s Kirche at Frank- 
fort, to deliberate on the political state of 
the Fatherland, and, out of the ruins of 
petty princedom, to re-create the splendid 
medieval empire of the Othos and the 
Barbarossas. And no doubt if mere Ger- 
man ideas and German patriotic talk could 
have produced a new German order of 
things, a German empire would have 
leapt into existence at the word of com- 
mand in those days. But these things are 
not done by mere ideas, however just, and 
by mere debates, however eloquent. The 
Frankfort Chambers drew up a constitu- 
tion for the new German empire, appoint- 
ed a chancellor, the Archduke John of 
Austria, for the nonce; but when the 
articles of the constitution came to be 
realized it was found there was no power 
willing to enforce the decrees ; and so the 


stentorian giant of German liberalism . 


stood powerless in the old imperial city, a 
helpless trunk, without either legs to stand 
on or arms to strike with. The Frankfort 
Parliament, after oceans of wise talk, 
dwindled into a rump, and the rump, true 
to the destiny of all rumps, was dispersed 
into a nonentity by a Stuttgart minister 
named Roemer, who had a head hard 
enough and a hand firm enough to do it. 
Meanwhile, at Berlin, a notable tragi- 
comedy had been enacted. Mobs of 
people had started up before the palace 
in the Schlossplatz, brandishing knives 
and ropes in red revolutionary fashion; 
barricades were erected in the Ké6nigs 
Strasse, and grape-shot had been set to 
rake the citizens. Then suddenly repen- 
tance seized the heart of the. monarch; 
and he was seen riding up the Linden with 
the imperial tricolor of black, red, and 
gold, and proclaiming with a loud voice, 
“Von jetzt an geht Preussen in Deutsch- 
land auf” (From this moment Prussia is 
swallowed up in Germany). But this was 
a rhetorical phrase which any word-mon- 
ger, actor, or poet, or master of elocutior, 
could use; to do the thing at that moment 
was possible only to a real king of men; 
and such Frederick William IV. was not. 
In the face of this grand speech, he after- 
wards (28th March, 1849) refused to accept 
of the imperial crown, when offered to him 
7 the men of the Paul’s Kirche in Frank- 
ort. 
Nevertheless, the Berlin insurrection 
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remained not without fruit. A constitu- 
tion, based on the democratic principle, 
was granted on the 3rd December, 1848; 
and since that period, Prussia ranks now 
historically — not, indeed, after John Bull’s 
present ideal, but stillin the eye of political 

hilosophy de facto —as one of the great 
fimited monarchies, whose existence forms 
one of the distinctive contrasts between 
the social organization of ancient and 
modern times. 


Vv. 


WE now wind up this great political 
drama by a short sketch of the fifth act, 
which we have designated “ Nationality 
and Empire.” 

Frederick William IV., with all his fine 
speeches and romantic sentiments, died in 
the year 1861; and his successor, the 
present King William, being a soldier to 
the backbone according to old Prussian 
traditions, soon fell into a position of pain- 
ful conflict with his Parliament, about the 
period of military service, and the equip- 
ment thereto belonging. According to 


his view of what the defence of the countr 
required, he could not yield; and, aaa 
ing to their view of what liberal policy 
and economical retrenchment required, 
they could not yield. So affairs came to 


a dead-lock; and the king, in 1862, found 
himself in the same position that, about 
two centuries before, had cost England a 
civil war and thé loss of a king’s head. 
But Prussia was not England; and, at the 
very moment when the plot of the political 
drama seemed most perplexed, a god ap- 
peared on the scene, worthy in every way 
to untie the knot. This god was Bis- 
marck, who, with a firm will and a strong 
hand, and the aid of favoring circum- 
stances, piloted his sovereign triumphantly 
through the troubled seas of Parliamentary 
conflict, carrying on the government of 
the country on the budget of the previous 
years without asking Parliament for an 
annual vote. Bismarck boldly sketched 
out a line of policy, the success of which 
will be accepted as the best guarantee of 
its wisdom. It may be shortly summed 
in the following five points: (1) to de- 
stroy Austrian predominance in the Diet 
as prejudicial'to the interests of Germany, 
and antagonistic to the spirit of social 
progress in the nineteenth century; (2) to 
kick the Diet from off the political stage 
altogether as an incumbrance and a sham; 
(3) to give political unity to Germany in 
the ree practical way, by throwing the 
political and military guidance of the whole 
German people into the hands of Prussia 
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—a great Germany could be made only 
by a strong Prussia ; (4) to give to Prussia 
a strong and a well-defensible boundary, 
wherever possible, by the absorption of 
the petty principalities ; (5) to keep a sharp 
eye on the machinations, and a strong” 
arm ready to strike against the ambitious 
encroachments of France. And all these 
points he had made up his mind to carry 
out, if not in the most scrupulous, cer- 
tainly in the shortest and most effective 
way, not by talking or by the votes of ma- 
jorities, according to the now fashionable 
democratic style, but by a firm will, a 
shrewd policy, and, when necessary, by 
“blood and iron.” 

And here, as in many similar cases, the 
old adage found itself true, that “fortune 
favors the brave.” The policy of blood 
and iron effected more for the German 
cause in half-a-dozen years than any 
amount of talk and convocation would 
have done in as many centuries. The de- 
tachment of Holstein from the Danish 
monarchy, which followed naturally by 
the law of succession, just as Hanover 
fell.off from England, to prevent which 
Denmark drew the sword, and Great 
Britain the pen, afforded Bismarck the 
desired opportunity at once of humblin 
Austria, strengthening the boundaries o 
Prussia, and blowing the Diet into smoke. 
Schleswig-Holstein was taken possession 
of jointly in the name of the German 
Diet by Austria and Prussia; but here 
the formal right ended and despotic ex- 
pediency commenced. What any man, 
acquainted with the traditional policy of 
Prussia, and the maxims of politicians 
generally, might have predicted, took place. 
Holstein was not given to its rightful 
duke, in whose interest the war was osten- 
sibly carried on; but Austria and Prussia, 
finding their interests in that quarter irrec- 
oncilable, quarrelled about the plunder, 
divided the whole of Germany into two 
parties, and went to war. This was 
exactly what Bismarck wanted, and wisely 
wanted, as absolutely necessary for the 
double purpose of diverting the mind of 
the Prussian people from the stiff struggle 
between the crown and the Parliament, 
and as the only feasible way of at once 
abolishing the cumbrous machinery of the 
Bund, and placing Austria altogether out- 
side of the great German game. This 
splendid double stroke Bismarck delivered 
in the campaign which ended with the 
battle of Sadowa, 3rd February, and the 
peace of Prague, 23rd August, 1866,—a 
campaign made possible, next to his own 
bold design and firm will, by the military 
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genius of Count Moltke on the one side, 
and on the other by the inactivity of the 
‘ emperor of France, whose energy had 
already begun to be lamed by the diff- 
culties, which never fail, sooner or later, 
to grow up in the path of an usurper. 
Austria was now humbled, and Prussian 
pride, in the matter of national position in 
the Fatherland, gratified to the full. But 
there remained still the internal difficulty 
of coming to acompromise with the Parlia- 
ment, whose beard Bismarck had plucked 
so rudely, not to mention the soothing of 
the thousands of fretful spirits in the prov- 
inces which the red hand of war had so 
rudely appropriated in the affair of 1866. 
Out of these difficulties Bismarck and the 
king were triumphantly helped by the folly 
of the French, who, with a display of va- 
poring gasconade unexampled in recent 
history, insisted on dictating to Germany 
in a matter of Spanish concern with which 
they had nothingtodo. This insolent dic- 
tation arose naturally out of the national 
vanity of the French people, fostered by 
the ambition of the great Napoleon, and 
the soreness which they felt at the terri- 
torial aggrandizement of Prussia, as fixed 
by the peace of Prague. The breach with 
France, however, was so manifestly in the 
interest of Bismarck, and so much in har- 


mony with his declared policy of “blood 
and iron,” that French partisans were not 
slow to endeavor to lay on his shoulders 


the guilt of the bloody struggle. But it 
was not so. Bismarck knew that the am- 
bition of the French emperor, the irrita- 
tion of French politicians, and the vanity 
of the French people, equally pointed to a 
war with Germany, for the realization of 
their favorite dream of the Rhine boun- 
dary. He knew well, also, that a war with 
France, if successful, would tell in his 
favor with even more force than his re- 
cent triumph over Austria; but he was 
too wise a politician, and I believe, also, 
too good a man, to throw himself rashly 
into the risk of soterrible astruggle. The 
main points of -his German policy had 
been already achieved; and, so far as 
France was concerned, his only duty was 
to keep out a habit-and-repute burglar 
from the German home. Though not, 
however, seeking war, he was always pre- 
pared for it; andin the moment of alarm 
he pounced upon the burglar in a style 
which astonished Europe, and himself too, 
we may well imagine, not a little. For 
there are always chances in war; and 
though Bismarck knew France and the 
emperor well, he never could have pre- 


dicted that the splendid edifice of Napo-| 
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leonic ambition frould have fallen to pieces, 
like a castle of cards, so suddenly. But it 
did fall; and though the chapter of acci- 
dents may have been largely in favor of 
the Germans, yet the main causes of the 
wonderful campaign, which turned what 
might have been a bloody defence into a 
brilliant invasion, were the physical, intel- 
lectual, and morai forces on the German 
side, which, with wise accumulation, did 
not fail to reap their natural reward. 

The completed Prusso-French war of 
1870-1 stands now before the world as at 
once the most brilliant and solid achieve- 
ment of modern history. Prussia has 
stoutly asserted herself as the natural 
head of Germany; German unity has been 
achieved after centuries of unhappy divi- 
sion by the willing submission to a Prus- 
sian hegemony; and Germany now stands 
firmly in the centre of the European polit- 
ical system, a massive bulwark against the 
encroachments of Russia on the east, and 
the aggression of France on the west. 
And this mighty change will be recorded 
for posterity as the fruit indirectly of the 
regenerative policy of the Baron von Stein, 
but directly of the far-sighted intelligence, 
manly purpose, firm will, strong hand, and 
astute management of Prince von Bis- 
marck. JoHN STUART BLACKIE, 


From The Nineteenth Centurye 
FALKLAND. 


“ THE English are just, but not amiable.” 
A well-bred Frenchman, who has recently 
travelled in India, and who has published 
in the Revue des deux Mondes an in- 
teresting account of what he saw and heard 
there, ends with this criticism. It conveys, 
he says, as to the English and their rule, 
the real mind of the best-informed and 
most intelligent of the natives of India 
with whom he conversed. They admitted 
the great superiority of the English rule 
in India toevery other which had preceded 
it. They admitted the good intentions of 
the English rule — they admitted its activ- 
ity, energy, incorruptibility, justice. Still, 
the final impression was this: somethin 
wanting in the English, something whic 
they were not. Les Anglais sont justes, 
mais pas bons. “The English are just, 
but not kind and good.” 

It is proposed to raise, on the field of 
Newbury, a monument to a famous En- 
glishman who was amiable. A meeting 
has been held at Newbury to launch the 
project, and Lord Carnarvon made there 
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an excellent speech. I believe the sub- 
scription to the monument does not grow 
very rapidly. The unamiable ones amongst 
us, the vast majority, naturally perhaps 
keep their hands in their pockets. But 
let us take the opportunity, as others, too, 
have taken it, for at least recalling Falk- 
land to our memory. Let us give our at- 
tention for a moment to this phenomenon 
of an amiable Englishman. 


At the battle of Newbury (says Clarendon) 
was slain the Lord Viscount Falkland ; a per- 
son of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and 
delight in conversation, of so glowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, 
and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there were no other brand upon 
this odious and accursed Civil War than that 
single loss, it must be most infamous and ex- 
ecrable to all posterity. Zurfe mori, post te, 
solo non posse dolore. 


Clarendon’s style is here a little Asiatic. 
And perhaps a something Asiatic is not 
wholly absent, either, from that famous 
passage —the best known, probably, in 
all the “ History of the Rebellion ” — that 
famous passage which describes Lord 
Falkland’s longing for peace : — 


Sitting among his friends, often, after a deep 
silence and frequent sighs, he would with a 
shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word 
peace, peace ; and would passionately profess, 
that the very agony of the war, and the view 
of the calamities and desolation the kingdom 
did and must encure, took his sleep from him, 
and would shortly break his heart. 


Clarendon’s touch in the “ Life ” is sim- 
pler than in the “ History.” But we will 
not carp at this great writer and faithful 
friend. Falkland’s life was an uneventful 
one, and but a few points in it are known 
to us. To Clarendon he owes it that each 
of those points is a picture. 

In his speech at Newbury Lord Carnar- 
von said: “When we look back to the 
history of the Civil War, I can think of no 
character that stands out in higher, purer 
relief, than Falkland.” “Of all the 
names,” said Lord Carnarvon again, 
“which have come down to us from the 
Great Rebellion, none have come invested 
with higher respect and greater honor than 
the name of Lord Falkland.” One asks 
oneself how this comes to be so. Falk- 
land wrote both in verse and in prose. 
Both his verse and his prose have their 
interest, yet as a writer he hardly counts. 
He was a gallant soldier, but gallant sol- 
diers were in his day not uncommon. He 
was an unsuccessful politician, and was 
reproached with deserting his party. He 





was secretary of state for but two oe 
and in that office he accomplished, and 
could then accomplish, nothing remark- 
able. He was killed in the four-and-thir- 
tieth year of his age. Horace Walpole 
pronounces him a much overrated man. 
But let us go through the scanty records 
of his life a little more deliberately. 
Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, was born 
in 1610. His father, Sir Henry Cary, the 
first Lord Falkland, went to Ireland as 
lord deputy in 1622, and remained there 
until 1629. “The son was bred,” says 
Clarendon, “in the court and in the uni- 
versity, but under the care, vigilance, and 
direction of such governors and tutors, 
that he learned all his exercises and lan- 
guages better than most men do in more 
celebrated places.” In 1629 the father, 
who appears to have been an able man, 
but violent and unfortunate, returned with 
broken fortunes to England. Shortly 
afterwards the son inherited from his ma- 
ternal grandfather, the Lord Chief Baron 
Tanfield, who passed over his daughter 
and her husband the ex-lord deputy, a good 
estate at Burford and Great Tew, in Ox- 
fordshire. At nineteen, then, the youn 
Lucius Cary came into possession of “a 
his grandfather’s land, with two very good 
houses very well furnished (worth about 
2,000/, per annum), in.a most pleasant 
country, and the two most pleasant places 
in that country, with a very plentiful per- 
sonal estate.” But, adds Clarendon, — 


With these advantages he had one great 
disadvantage (which in the first entrance into 
the world is attended with too much prejudice) 
in his person and presence, which was in no 
degree attractive or promising. His stature 
was low, and smaller than most men; his mo- 
tion not graceful, and his aspect so far from 
inviting, that it had somewhat in it of sim- 
plicity; and his voice the worst of the three, 
and so untuned that instead of reconciling, it 
offended the ear, so that nobody would have 
expected music from that tongue ; and sure no 
man was ever Jess beholden to nature for its 
recommendation into the world. * But then no 
man sooner or more disappointed this general 
and customary prejudice. That little person 
and small stature was quickly found to contain 
a great heart, a courage so keen, and a nature 
so fearless, that no composition of the strong- 
est limbs and most harmonious and propor- 
tioned presence and strength ever more dis- 
posed any man to the greatest enterprise; it 
being his greatest weakness to be too solicitous 
for suchadventures, And that untuned tongue 
and voice easily discovered itself to be supplied 
and governed by a mind and understanding so 
excellent, that the wit and weight of all he said 
carried another kind of admiration in it, and 
even-another kind of acceptation from the per- 
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sons present, than any ornament of delivery 
could reasonably promise itself, or is usually 
attended with. And his disposition and nature 
was so gentle and obliging, so much delighted 
in courtesy, kindness, an generosity, that all 
mankind could not but admire and love him. 


For a year or two he mixed in the gay 
life of London, rich, accomplished, popu- 
lar, with. a passion for soldiering, with a 
passion for letters. He was of Ben Jon- 
son’s society at the Apollo; he mixed 
with Suckling, Carew, Davenant, Waller, 
Sandys, Sir Kenelm Digby; with Selden 
and Hobbes; with Hales of Eton and 
Chillingworth — great spirits in little bod- 
ies, these two last, like Falkland himself. 
He contracted a passionate friendship with 
a young man as promising and as univer- 
sally beloved as himself, Sir Henry Mori- 
son. Ben Jonson has celebrated it; and 
it was on Morison’s early death that Jon- 
son wrote the beautiful lines which every 
one knows, beginning, — 

It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make men better be. 


Falkland married, before he was of age, 
Morison’s sister. The marriage gave 
mortal offence to his father. His father 
had projected for the young Lucius, says 
Clarendon, a marriage which might mend 
his own broken fortunes and ruined credit 
at court. The son behaved admirably. 
He offered to resign his whole estate to 
his father, and to rely wholly upon his 
father’s pleasure for his own maintenance. 
He had deeds of conveyance prepared to 
that effect, and brought them to his father 
for signature. 


But his father’s passion and indignation so 
far transported him (though he was a gentle- 
man of excellent parts), that he refused any 
reconciliation and rejected all the offers that 
were made him of the estate, so that his son 
remained still in the possession of his estate 
against his will, for which he found great 
reason afterwards to rejoice. But he was for 
the present so much afflicted with his father’s 
displeasure that he transported himself and 
his wife into Holland, resolving to buy some 
military command, and to spend the remainder 
of his life in that profession. But being dis- 
appointed in the treaty he expected, and find- 
ing no opportunity to accommodate himself 
with such a command, he returned again into 
England ; resolving to retire to a country life 
and to his books, that since he was not like to 
improve himself in arms he might advance in 
letters. 


So began the convivium philosophicum, 
or convivium theologicum, of his life at 
Great Tew. With a great thoroughness 
of nature, with the high resolve to make 





up his mind about the matters of most 
vital concernment to man, and to make it 
up on good grounds, he plunged into 
study. The controversy with Rome was 
then keen. Agents of conversion to the 
Romish Church, corner-creepers as they 
were called, penetrated everywhere. Two 
young brothers of Falkland himself were 
won over by them. Moreand more, there- 
fore, his thoyghts and his studies took a 
theological turn. On his first retirement 
to the country he had declared, says 
Clarendon, that “he would not see Lon- 
don in many years, which was the place 
he loved of all the world.” But his father’s 
death, soon after, from an accident, forced 
him back for a time to London. Then, 
on his return to Oxfordshire he surround- 
ed himself with friends from the university, 
who led with him the life which Claren- 
don’s description has made memorable : — 


His house where he usually resided (Tew or 
Burford, in Oxfordshire), being within ten or 
twelve miles of the university, looked like the 
university itself by the company that was 
always found there. There were Dr. Sheldon, 
Dr. Morley, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. 
Chillingworth, and indeed all men of eminent 
parts and faculties in Oxford, besides those 
who resorted thither from London; who all 
found their lodgings there as ready as in the 
colleges; nor did the lord of the house know 
of their coming or going, nor who were in his 
house, till he came to dinner or supper where 
all still met. Otherwise there was no trouble- 
some ceremony or constraint, to forbid men to 
come to the house or to make them weary of 
staying there. So that many came thither to 
study in a better air, finding all the books they 
could desire in his library, and all the persons 
together whose company they could wish, and 
not find in any other society. Here Mr. Chil- 
lingworth wrote and formed and modelled his 
excellent book against the learned Jesuit Mr. 
Nott (“The Religion of Protestants a Safe 
Way to Salvation”), after frequent debates 
upon the most important particulars ; in many 
of which he suffered himself to be overruled 
by the judgment of his friends, though in 
others he still adhered to his own fancy, which 
was sceptical enough even in the highest 
points. 


From “this happy and delightful con- 
versation and restraint” Falkland was in 
1639 called away by “the first alarum 
from the north,” Charles the First’s expe- 
dition to suppress the disturbances in 
Scotland. After the return of that expe- 
dition Falkland sate in the short Parlia- 
ment of 1640, which preceded the Long 
Parliament. The “Short Parliament” 
sate but a few weeks. Falkland was born 
a constitutionalist, a hater of ali that was 
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violent and arbitrary. What he saw in 
the “ Short Parliament” made a favorable 
and deep impression upon him. “ From 
the debates which were there managed 
with all imaginable gravity and solemnity, 
he contracted (says Clarendon) such a rev- 
erence to Parliaments that he thought it 
really impossible they could ever produce 
mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom, 
or that the kingdom could be tolerably 
happy in the intermission of them,” 

In the next Parliament this faith in Par- 
liaments was destined to be roughly 
shaken. The Long Parliament met at the 
end of 1640. Falkland had a warm ad- 
miration for Hampden, and a strong disap- 
probation of the violent proceedings of 
the court. He acted with the popular 
party. He made a powerful speech 
against ship-money. He was convinced 
of Strafford’s guilt, and joined in his 
prosecution. He spoke vigorously for the 
bill to remove the bishops from the House 
of Lords. But the reason and modera- 
tion of the man showed itself from the 
first. Alone among his party he raised 
his voice against pressing forward Straf- 
ford’s impeachment with unfair and vin- 
dictive haste. He refused to consider, like 
the Puritans, the order of bishops as a 
thing by God’s law either appointed or 
forbidden. He treated it as a thing expe- 
dient or inexpedient. And so foolish had 
been the conduct of the High Church 
bishops and clergy, so much and so mis- 
chievously had they departed from their 
true province, that it was expedient at that 
moment, Falkland thought, to remove the 
bishops from the House of Lords. “We 
shall find them,” he said of the High 
Church clergy, “to have tithed mint and 
anise, and have left undone the weightier 
works of the law. The most frequent 
subjects, even in the most sacred audito- 
ries, have been the jus divinum of bishops 
and tithes, the sacredness of the clergy, 
the sacrilege of impropriations, the demol- 
ishing of Puritanism.” But he was care- 
ful to add: “ We shall make no little com- 
pliment to those to whom this charge be- 
longs, if we shall lay the faults of these 
men upon the order of the bishops.” And 
even against these misdoing men he would 
join in no injustice. To his clear reason 
sacerdotalism was repulsive. He disliked 
Laud, moreover; he had a natural antip- 
athy to his heat, fussiness, and arbitrary 
temper. But he refused to concur in 
Laud’s impeachment. 

The Lords threw out the bill for the 
expulsion of the bishops. In the same 
session, a few months later, the bill was 





reintroduced in the House of Commons. 
But during this time the attitude of the 
popular party had been more and more 
declaring itself. The party had professed 
at first that the removal of bishops from 
Parliament was all that they wanted ; that 
they had no designs against episcopacy 
and the Church of England. The strife 
deepened, and new and revolutionary de- 
signs emerged. When, therefore, the bill 
against the bishops was reintroduced, 
Falkland voted against it. Hampden re- 
proached him with inconsistency. Hamp- 
den said, that “he was sorry to find a 
noble lord had changed his opinion since 
the time the last bill to this purpose had 
passed the House; forshe then thought it 
a good bill, but now he thought this an 
ill one.” But Falkland answered, that 
“he had been persuaded at that time by 
that worthy gentleman to believe many 
things which he had since found to be un- 
true, and therefore he had changed his 
opinion in many particulars as well as to 
things as persons.” 

The king’s party availed themselves 
eagerly of this changed disposition in a 
man so much admired and respected. 
oe pressed Falkland to come to the aid 
of the crown, and to take office. He was 
extremely loth to comply. He disap- 
proved of the policy of the court party. 
He was for great reforms. He disliked 
Charles’s obstinacy and insincerity. So 
distasteful, indeed, were they to him, that 
even after he had taken office it was diffi- 
cult to him—to him, the sweetest-man- 
nered of men—to maintain towards 
Charles the same amenity which he 
showed towards everybody else. Com- 
pliant as he was to others, yet towards the 
king, says Clarendon, “he did not prac- 
tise that condescension, but contradicted 
him with more bluntness and by sharp 
sentences; and in some particulars (as of 
the Church) to which the king was in con- 
science most devoted; and of this his 
Majesty often complained.” Falkland 
feared that, if he took office, the king 
would require a submission which he 
could not give. He feared, too, and to a 
man of his high spirit this thought was 
most galling, that his previous opposition 
to the court might be supposed to have 
had for its aim to heighten his value and 
to insure his promotion. He had no 
fancy, moreover, for official business, and 
believed himself unfit for it. Hyde at 
last, by earnestly pleading the considera- 
tions which, he thought, made his friend’s 
acceptance of office a duty, overcame his 
reluctance. At the beginning of 1642 
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Falkland became a member of the king’s 
council, and secretary of state. 

We approach the end. Falkland “ filled 
his place,” says Clarendon, “with great 
sufficiency, being well versed in languages, 
to understand any that are used in busi- 
ness and to make himself understood.” 
But in August, 1642, the Civil War broke 
out. With that departure of the public 
peace fled forever Falkland’s own. He 
exposed himself at Edge-hill with even 
more than his ordinary carelessness of 
danger. As the war continued, his un- 
happiness grew upon him more and more. 
But let us quote Clarendon, who is here 
admirable : — 


From his entrance into this unnatural war, 
his natural cheerfulness and vivacity grew 
clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejection 
of spirit stole upon him which he had never 
been used to. Yet being one of those who 
believed that one battle would end all differ- 
ences, and that there would be so great a 
victory on one side that the other would be 
compelled to submit to any~conditions from 
the victor (which supposition and conclusion 
generally sank into the minds of most men, 
and prevented the looking after many advan- 
tages that might then have been laid hold of), 
he resisted those indispositions, e¢ iw Juctu, 
bellum inter remedia erat, But after the king’s 
return from Brentford, and the furious resolu- 
tion of the two Houses not to admit any treaty 
for peace, those indispositions, which had be- 
fore touched him, grew into a perfect habit of 
uncheerfulness. And he who had been so 
exactly easy and affable to all men that his 
face and countenance was always present and 
vacant to his company, and held any cloudli- 
ness and less pleasantness of the visage a kind 
of rudeness or-incivility, became on a sudden 
less communicable, and thence very sad, pale, 
. and exceedingly affected with the spleen. In 
his clothes and habits, which he had minded 
before always with more industry and neatness 
and expense than is usual to so great a soul, 
he was now not only incurious, but too negli- 
gent. 


In this mood he came to Newbury. 
Before the battle he told one of his friends 
that “he was weary of the times and fore- 
saw much misery to his country, and did 
believe he should be out of it ere night.” 
But now, as always, the close contact with 
danger reanimated him. 


In the morning, before the battle, as always 
upon action, he was very cheerful, and put 
himself into the first rank of the Lord Byron’s 
regiment, then advancing upon the enemy, 
who had lined the hedges on both sides with 
musketeers ; from whence he was shot with a 
musket in the lower part of the belly, and in 
the instant falling from his horse, his body 
was not found till the next morning ; till when 
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there was some hope he might have been a 
prisoner, though his nearest friends, who knew 
his temper, received small comfort from that 
imagination, Thus fell that incomparable 
young man in the four-and thirtieth year of his 
age, having so much despatched the true busi- 
ness of life that the eldest rarely attain to that 
immense knowledge, and the youngest enter 
not into the world with more innocency. 
Whosoever leads such a life, needs be the less 
anxious upon how short warning it is taken 
from him. 


He fell on the 2oth of September, 1643. 
His body was carried to Great Tew and 
buried in the churchyard there. But his 

ave is unmarked and unknown. The 

ouse, too, in which he lived, is gone and 
replaced by a new one. The stables and 
dovecote, it is thought, existed in his 
time; and in the park are oaks and limes 
on which his eyes may have rested. Falk- 
land left his estates, and the control of his 


three children, all of them sons, to his wife, 


with whom he had lived happily and in 
great affection. But the lands of Tew and 


Burford have long passed away from his 
family. 


And now, after this review of Falkland’s 
life, let us ask whence arose that exalted 
esteem of him whereof Lord Carnarvon 
speaks, and whether it was deserved. In 
the first place, then, he had Certainly, ex- 
cept personal beauty, everything to qual- 
ify him for a hero to the imagination of 
mankind in general. He had rank, accom- 
plishment, sweet temper, exquisite cour- 
tesy, liberality, magnanimity, superb cour- 
age, melancholy, misfortune, early death. 
Of his accomplishment we have spoken. 
And he was accomplished, nay learned, 
“with the most dexterity and address,” 
says Clarendon, “and the least pedantry 
and affectation, that ever man who knew 
so much was.possessed with, of what qual- 
ity soever.” Of his amenity we have 
spoken also; of “his disposition so gentle 
and obliging, so much delighting in cour- 
tesy, that all mankind could not but ad- 
mire and love him;” of “his gentleness 
and affability so transcendent and oblig- 
ing, that it drew reverence, and some 
kind of compliance, from the roughest and 
most unpolished and stubborn constitu- 
tions, and made them of another temper 
of debate, in his presence, than they were 
in other places.” Equally charming was 
his generosity and delicacy to all who 
stood in need of help, but especially to 
those “ whose fortunes required, and hiiee 
spirits made them superior to, ordinary 
obligations.” Such is Clarendon’s euphe- 
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mistical phrase for poor and proud men 
of letters. His high-mindedness is well 
shown in his offer, which we have already 
mentioned, to resign his fortune to his 
father. Let me quote another fine in- 
stance of it. He never would consent, 
while he was secretary of state, to two 
ractices which he found established in 
his office: the employment of spies and 
the opening of letters. 


For the first, he would say, such instruments 
must be void of all ingenuousness and com- 
mon honesty before they could be of use, and 
afterwards they could never be fit to be cred- 
ited; and no single preservation could be 
worth so general a wound and eorruption of 
human society, as the cherishing such persons 
would carry with it. The last he thought such 
a violation of the law of nature that no qual- 
ification by office could justify him in the 
trespass. 


His courage, again, had just the charac- 
ters which chartn the imagination. 


Upon any occasion of action, he always en- 
gaged his person in those troops which he 
thought, by the forwardness of the command- 
ers, to be most like to be farthest engaged. 
And in all such encounters he had about him 
an extraordinary cheerfulness, without at all 
affecting the execution that usually attended 
them, in which he took no delight, but took 
p:ins to. prevent it where it was not by re- 
sistance made, necessary. Insomuch that at 
Edge-hill, when the enemy was routed, he was 
like to have incurred great peril by interposing 
to save those who had thrown away their 
arms, and against whom, it may be, others 
were more fierce for their having thrown them 
away. So that a man might think, he came 
into the field chiefly out of curiosity to see the 
face of danger, and charity to prevent the 
shedding of blood. 


At the siege of Gloucester, when Hyde 


passionately reprehended him for exposing his 
person unnecessarily to danger, as being so 
much beside the duty of his place (of secretary 
of state) that it might be understood rather to 
be against it, he would say merely that his 
office could not take away the privilege of his 
age, and that a secretary in war might be 
present at the greatest secret of danger; but 
withal alleged seriously, that it concerned him 
to be more active in enterprises of hazard than 
other men, that all might see that his impa- 
tiency for peace proceeded not from pusilla- 
nimity or fear to adventure his own person. 


To crown all, Falkland has for the im- 
agination the indefinable, the irresistible 
charm of one who is and must be, in spite 
of the choicest gifts and graces, unfortu- 
nate— of a man in the grasp of fatality. 
Like the Master of Ravenswood, that 
most interesting by far of all Scott’s 
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heroes, he is surely and visibly touched 
by the finger of doom. And he knows it 
himself; yet he knits his forehead, and 
holds on his way. His course must be 
what it must, and he cannot flinch from 
it; yet he loves it not, hopes nothing from 
it, foresees how it will end: — e 


He had not the court in great reverence, 
and had a presaging spirit that the king would 
fall into great misfortune; and often said to 
his friend that he chose to serve the king be- 
cause honesty obliged him to it, but that he 
foresaw his own ruin by doing it. 


Yes, for the imagination Falkland can- 
not but be a figure of ideal, pathetic beauty. 
But for the judgment, for sober reason? 
Lord Carnarvon insisted on the salutary 
example of Falkland’s “moderation.” 
The Dean of Westminster, who could not 
go to the Newbury meeting, wrote to say 
that in his opinion Falkland “is one of 
the few examples of political eminence 
unconnected with party, or rather equally 
connected with both parties; and he is 
the founder, or nearly the founder, of the 
best and most enlightening tendencies of 
the Church of England.” And Principal 
Tulloch, whose chapter on Falkland is 
perhaps the most delightful chapter of 
his delightful book,* calls him “the in- 
spiring chief of a circle of rational and 
moderate thinkers amidst the excesses of 
a violent and dogmatic age.” 

On the other hand, “ The Spectator” 
pronounces Falkland to have been capri- 
cious and unstable, rather than truly mod- 
erate. It thinks that “he was vacillating, 
and did not count the cost of what he 
undertook.” It judges his life to have 
been wasted. It says that “the heart of 
moderation is strength,” and that it “seems 
to us easier to maintain that either Crom- 
well, or Pym, or Hampden, or Fairfax, 
presented the truer type of moderation 
than Falkland.” Falkland recoiled, and 
changed sides; the others recognized the 
duty for a man “to take strong measures, 
if none less strong will secure an end 
which he deems of supreme importance.” 

Severe, too, upon Falkland, as might be 
expected, is the Monconformist. It talks 
of his “ amiable and hesitating inconsis- 
tency.” It says that he was moved by 
“intellectual perception and spiritual sen- 
timent” rather than by “moral impulse,” 
while the Puritan leaders were “moved 
mainly by moral impulse.” It adds that 
“the greatest reformers have always been 
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those who have been swayed by moral 
feeling rather than by intellectual con- 
ceptions, and the greatest reforming move- 
ments have been those accomplished not 
by the enlightened knowledge of a few, 
but by the moral enthusiasm of the many.” 
The Puritan leaders had faith. “They 
drew nocomplete picture of the ideal to be 
arrived at. But they were firmly and fix- 
edly resolved, that, come what might, the 
wrongs of which they were conscious 
should not be endured.” They followed, 
then, the voice of conscience and of duty; 
“and, broadly speaking, the voice of con- 
science is the voice of God.” And there- 
fore, while Falkland’s death “has a spe- 
cial sadness as the end of an inconsistent, 
and in a certain sense of a wasted life, on 
the other hand the death of Hampden was 
a martyr’s seal to truths assured of ulti- 
mate triumph.” 

Truths assured of ultimate triumph ! 
Let us pause upon those words. The 
Puritans were victors in the Civil War, and 
fashioned things to theirown liking. How 
far was their system at home an embodi- 
ment of “truth”? Let us consult a great 
writer, too little read. Who now reads 
Bolingbroke? asked Burke scornfully. 
and the right answer is, so far as regards, 
at any rate, the historical writings of Bo- 
lingbroke : “ Far too few of us ; the more’s 
the pity!” But let us hear Bolingbroke 
on the success of Puritantism at home : — 


Cavaliers and Roundheads had divided the 
nation, like Yorkists and Lancastrians. To 
reconcile these disputes by treaty became im- 
practicable, when neither side would trust the 
other. To terminate them by the sword was 
te fight, not for preserving the constitution, 
but for the manner of destroying it. The 
constitution might have been destroyed under 
pretence of prerogative. It was destroyed 
under pretence of liberty. We might have 
fallen under absolute monarchy. We fell into 
absolute anarchy. 


And to escape from that anarchy, the na- 
tion, as every one knows, swung back into 
the very hands from which Puritanism 
had wrested it, to the bad and false sys- 
tem of government of the Stuarts. 

But the Puritan government, though it 
broke down at home, was a wise and 
grand government abroad. No praise is 
more commonly heard than this. But it 
will not stand. The Puritan government, 
Cromwell’s government, was a strong gov- 
ernment abroad; a wise and true-sighted 
government abroad it was not. Again let 
us hear Bolingbroke : — 


Our Charles the First was no great politi- 
cian, and yet he seemed to discern that the 





balance of power was turning in favor of 
France, some years before the treaties of 
Westphalia. He refused to be neuter, and 
threatened to take part with Spain. Cromwell 
either did not discern this turn of the balance 
of power, long afterward when it was much 
mere visible ; or, discerning it, he was induced 
by reasons of private interest to act against 
the general interest of Europe. Cromwell 
joined with France against Spain ; and though 
he got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he drove the 
Spaniards into a necessity of making a peace 
with France, that has disturbed the peace of 
the world almost fourscore years, and the con- 
sequences of which have well nigh beggared 
in our times the nation he enslaved in his. 


Bolingbroke deals in strong language, 
but there can be no doubt that the real 
imminent danger of Europe, in Cromwell’s 
time, was French ambition and French 
aggrandisement. There can be no doubt 
that Cromwell either did not discern this, 
or acted as if he did not discern it; and 
that Europe had to bear, in consequence, 
the infliction of the Grand Monarch and of 
all he brought with him. 

But is it meant that the Puritan triumph 
was the triumph of religion — of conduct 
and righteousness? Alas! it was its 
defeat. So grossly imperfect, so false, 
was the Puritan conception and presenta- 
tion of righteousness, so at war with the 
ancient and inbred integrity, piety, good 
nature, and good humor of the English 
people, that it led straight to moral anar- 
chy, the profligacy of the Restoration. It 
led to the court, the manners, the stage, 
the literature, which we know. It led to 
the long discredit of serious things, to the 
dryness of the eighteenth century, to the 
“irreligion” which vexed Butler’s right- 
eous soul, to the aversion and incapacity 
for all deep inquiries concerning relig- 
ion and its sanctions, to the belief so fre- 
quently found now among the followers of 
natural science that such inquiries are un- 
profitable. It led, amidst the middle class 
where religion still lived on, toa narrow- 
ness, an intellectual poverty almost incred- 
ible. They “entered the prison of Puri- 
tanism, and had the key turned upon their 
spirit there for two hundred years.” It 
led to that character of their steady and 
respectable life which makes one shiver: 
its hideousness, its immense exnuz. 

But is it meant, finally, that, after all, 
political liberty re-emerged in England, 
seriousness re-emerged; that they re- 
emerged and prevail, and that herein, and 
in the England of to-day, is the triumph of 
Puritanism? Yes, this is what is really 
meant. It is very commonly believed and 
asserted. But let us imitate the society 
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of Great Tew, and make it our business 
“to examine and refine those grosser pro- 
portions which laziness and consent make 
current in vulgar conversation.” Un- 
doubtedly there has been a result from the 
long travail which England has passed 
through between the times of the Renas- 
cence and our own. Something has come 
of it all; and that something is the En- 
gland of to-day, with its seriousness, such 
as it is, with its undeniable political lib- 
erty. Let us be thankful for what we 
have, and to the Puritans for their share 
in producing it. But, in the first place, is 
it certain that the England of to-day is the 
best imaginable and possible result from 
the elements with which we started at 
the Renascence? Because, if not, then 
by some other shaping of events, and with- 
out the Puritan triumph, we. might con- 
ceivably have stood even yet better than 
we stand now. In the second place, is it 
certain that of the good which we admit- 
tedly have in the England of to-day — the 
seriousness and the political liberty —the 
Puritans and the Puritan triumph are the 
authors? The assumption that they ‘are 
so is plausible —it is current; it pervades, 
let me observe in passing, Mr. Green’s 
fascinating history. But is the assump- 
tion sound? When one considers the 
strength, the boldness, the self-assertion, 
the instincts of resistance and indepen- 
dence in the English nature, it is surely 
hazardous to affirm that only by the partic- 
ular means of the Puritan struggle and the 
Puritan triumph could we have become 
free in our persons and property. When 
we consider the character shown, the sig- 
nal given, in the thinking of Thomas More 
and Shakespeare, of Bacon and Harvey, 
how shall we say that only at the price of 
Puritanism could England have had free 
thought? When we consider the serious- 
ness of Spenser, that ideal Puritan before 
the fanatical Puritans and without their 
faults; when we consider Spenser’s se- 
riousness and pureness, in their revolt 
against the moral disorder of the Renas- 
cence, and remember. the allies which they 
had in the native integrity and piety of 
the English race, shall we even venture 
to say that only at the price of Puritanism 
could we have had seriousness? Puritan- 
ism has been one element in our serious- 
ness; but it is not the whole of our se- 
riousness, nor the best in it. 

Falkland was profoundly serious. He 
was “in his nature so severe a lover of 
justice and so precise a lover of truth, that 
he was superior to all possible temptations 
for the violation of either.” Far from 





‘being a man flighty and unstable, he was a 
man, says Clarendon, constant and perti- 
nacious ; “constant and pertinacious, and 
not to be wearied with any pains.” And 
he was, as I have said, a born constition- 
alist, a hater of “exorbitances” of all 
kinds, governmental or popular. He 
“thought no mischief so intolerable as the 
presumption of ministers of state to break 
positive rules for reasons of state, or judges 
to transgress known laws upon ‘the title of 


‘conveniency or necessity; which made 


him so severe against the Earl of Strafford 
and the Lord Finch, contrary to his nat- 
ural gentleness and temper.” He had the 
historic sense in politics; an aversion to 
root-and-branch work, to what he called 
“great mutations.” He was for using 
compromise and adjustment, for keeping 
what had long served and what was ready 
to hand, but amending it and turning it to 
better account. “1 do not believe bishops 
to be ner divino,” he said; *‘nay, I be- 
lieve them not to be jure divino.” Still, 
he was not disposed to “root up this an- 
cient tree.” He had no superstition about 
it. He had in his own judgment,” says 
Clarendon, “such a latitude in opinion, 
that he did not believe any part of the 
order or government of it to be so essen- 
= necessary to religion, but that it 
might be parted with and altered for a 
notable public benefit or convenience.” 
On the other hand: “He was never in 
the least degree swayed or moved by the 
objections which were made against that 
government (episcopacy) in the Church, 
holding them most ridiculous ; or affected 
to the other which those men (the Puritans) 
fancied to themselves.” And there epis- 
copacy and the Church of England had 
been for ages, and it was the part of a 
statesman, Falkland thought, rather to use 
them than to destroy them. All this is in 
the very spirit of English political liberty, 
as we now conceive it, and as, by the Rev- 
olution of 1688, it triumphed. But it is 
not in the spirit of the Puritans. The 
truths assured of ultimate triumph were, 
then, so far as political liberty is concerned, 
rather with Falkland than with the Puri- 
tans. 

It was his historic sense, again, which 
made him, when compromise was plainly 
impossible, side with the king. Things 
had come, and by no fault of Falkland, to 
that pass, when the contention, as Boling- 
broke truly says, was “not for preserving 
the constitution but for the manner of de- 
stroying it.” In such a juncture Falkland 
looked for the best ower or purchase, to 
use Burke’s excellent expression, that he 
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could find. He thought he found it in the 
crown. He thought the Parliament a less 
available ower or purchase than, the 
crown. He thought renovation more’ pos- 
sible by means of the triumph of the crown 
than by means of the triumph of the Par- 
liament. He thought the triumph of the 
Parliament the greater leap into chaos. 
He may have been wrong. Whether a 
better result might have been got out of 
the Parliament’s defeat than was got out 
of its triumph, we can never know. What 
is certain is that the Parliament’s triumph 
did bring things to a dead-lock, that the 
nation reverted to the monarchy, and that 
the final victory was neither for Stuarts 
nor Puritans. And it could not be for 
either of them, for the cause of neither 
was sound, Falkland had lucidity enough 
tosee it. He gave himself to the cause 
which seemed to him least unsound, and 
to which “honesty,” he thought, bound 
him; but he felt that the truth was not 
there, any more than with the Puritans — 
neither the truth nor the future. This is 
what makes his figure and situation truly 
tragic. For a sound cause he could not 
fight; he could only fight for the least bad 
of two unsound ones. “ Publicans and 
sinners on the one side,” as Chillingworth 
said, “scribes and Pharisees on the 
other.” And Falkland had, I say, the 
lucidity of mind and the largeness of tem- 
per to see it. 

Shall we blame him for his lucidity of 
mind and largeness of temper? Shall we 
even pity him? By no means. They are 
his great title to our veneration. ‘They 
are what make him ours; what link him 
with the nineteenth century. He and his 
friends, by their heroic and hopeless stand 
against the inadequate ideals dominant in 
their time, kept open their communica- 
tions with the future, lived with the future. 
Their battle is ours too, and that wé pur- 
sue it with fairer hopes of success than 
they did, we owe to their having waged it 
and fallen. To our English race, with its 
insularity, its profound faith in action, its 
contempt for dreamers and failers, inade- 
quate ideals in life, manners, government, 
thought, religion, will always be a source 
of danger. Energetic action makes up, 
we think, for imperfect knowledge. We 
think that all is well, that a man is follow- 
ing “a moral impulse, if he pursues an 
end which he deems of supreme impor- 
tance.” We impose neither on him nor 
on ourselves the duty of discerning 
whether he is right in deeming it so. 
Hence our causes are often as small as 
our noise about them is great. To see 





people busy themselves about Ritualism, 
that question of not the most strong- 
minded portion of the clergy and laity, or 
to see them busy themselves about that 
“burning question ” of the fierce and acri- 
monious. political dissenters, the burials, 
leading up to the “ burning question ” of 
disestablishment, one might sometimes 
fancy that the whole English nation, as in 
Chillingworth’s time it was divided into 
two great hosts of “ Publicans and sin- 
ners on the one side, scribes and Phari- 
sees on the other,” so in ours it was goin 

to divide itself into two vast camps o 

simpletons here, under the command, sup- 
pose, of Mr. Beresford Hope, and of 
savages there, under the command of Mr. 
Henry Richard. And it is so notorious 
that great movements are always led by 
aliens to the sort of people who make the 
mass of the movement —by gifted out- 
siders — that I shall not be suspected of 
implying that Mr. Beresford Hope is a 
simpleton or Mr. Henry Richard a sav- 
age. But what we have to do is to raise 
and multiply in this country a third host, 
with the conviction that the ideals both of 
simpletons and savages are profoundly 
inadequate and profoundly unedifying, and 
with the resolve to win victory for a better 
ideal than that of. either of them. 

Falkland and his friends had in their 
day a like task. On the one hand was the 
royalist party, with its vices, its incurable 
delusions ; on the other, the Puritans, with 
their temper, their false, old-Jewish mix- 
ture of politics with an_ ill-understood 
religion. I should have been glad to say 
not a word against Hampden in his honor- 
able grave. But the lovers of Hampden 
cannot forbear to extol him at Falkland’s 
expense. Alas! yet with what benign dis- 
dain might not Jesus have whispered to 
that exemplary but somewhat Philistine 
Buckinghamshire squire, seeking the Lord 
about militia Or ship-money: “ Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?” 

No; if we are to find a martyr in the 
history of the great Civil War, let it be 
Falkland. He was the martyr of lucidity 
of mind and largeness of temper, in a 
strife of imperfect intelligences and tem- 
pers illiberal. Like his friend Hales of 
Eton, who in our century will again, he 
too, emerge, after having been long ob- 
scured by the Lauds and the Sheldons, by 
Owen the dreariest of theologians and Bax- 
ter the king of bores —like Hales, Falk- 
land in that age of harsh and rancorous 
tempers was “of a nature so kind, so 
sweet, that it was near as easy a task for 
any one to become so knowing as so oblig- 
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ing. Like Hales, too, Falkland could 
say: “The pursuit of truth hath been my 
only care ever since I fully understood the 
meaning of the word. For this I have 
forsaken all hopes, all friends, all desires 
which might bias me, and hinder me from 
driving right at what I aimed.” Like 
Hales, and unlike our nation in general, 
Falkland concerned himself with the why 
of things as well as the what. “I com- 
prise it all in two words : what and where- 
fore. That part of your burden which 
contains what, you willingly take up. But 
that other, which comprehends wy, that 
is either too hot or too heavy; you dare 
not meddle with it. But I must add that 
also to your burden, or else I must leave 

ou for idle persons; for without the 
Leowledge of why, of the grounds or rea- 
sons of things, there is no possibility of 
not being deceived.” How countless are 
the deceived and deceiving from this 
cause! Nay, and the fanatics of the 
what, the neglecters of the why, are not 
unfrequently men of genius; they have the 
temperament which influences, which pre- 
vails, which acts magnetically upon men. 
So we have the Philistine of genius in 
religion — Luther; the Philistine of gen- 
ius in politics — Cromwell; the Philistine 
of genius in literature— Bunyan. All 
three of them, let us remark, are Ger- 
manic, and two of them are English. Mr. 
Freeman must be enchanted. 

Let us return to Falkland—to our mar- 
tyr of sweetness and light, of lucidity of 
mind and largeness of. temper. Let us 
bid him farewell, not with compassion for 
him and not with excuses, but in confi- 
dence and pride. Slowly, very slowly, his 
ideal of lucidity of mind and largeness of 
temper conquers; but it conquers. In 
the end it will prevail, only we must have 
patience. The day will come when this 
nation shall be renewed by it. But O 
lime-trees of Tew, and quiet Oxfordshire 
field-banks where the first violets are even 
now raising their heads — how often, ‘ere 
that day arrive for Englishmen, shall your 
renewal be seen! 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “ THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
REPENTANCE, 


BALFOUR was astounded when he 
learned that Lord Willowby and his 
daughter had left without bidding him 
good-by ; and he was more astounded still 
when he found, on calling at their hotel 
next morning, that Lady Sylvia had gone 
home. 

“ What is the meaning of it?” said he, 
in amazement. 

“ You ought to know,” said Lord Wil- 
lowby. “1 cannot tell you. I supposed 
she and you had had some quarrel.” 

“A quarrel!” he cried, beginning ‘to 
wonder whether his reason had not alto- 
gether forsaken him. 

“ Well,” said his lordship, with a shrug, 
“TI don’t know. She would come home 
last night, though I knew she had been 
looking forward to going to Lady ——’s. 
And this morning, nothing would do but 
that she must get home at once. She 
and Anne started an hour ago.” 

“ Oh, this is monstrous —this is unen- 
durable,” said Balfour. “There is some 
mistake, and it must be cleared up at 
once. Come, Lord Willowby, shall we 
taf: a run down into Surrey? You will 
be back by four or five.” 

Lord Willowby did not like the notion 
of being dragged down into Surrey and 
back by an impatient lover; but he was 
very anxious at this time to ingratiate him- 
self with Balfour. And when they did set 
out, he thought he might as well improve 
the occasion. Balfour was disturbed and. 
anxious by this strange conduct on the 
part of his sweetheart ; and he was grateful 
to Lord Willowby for so promptly piving 
him his aid to have the mystery cleare 
up. He was talking more than usual. 
What wonder, then, that in the course of 
conversation Lord Willowby should inci- 
dentally allude to the opportunities which 
a man of means had of multiplying his 
wealth ? If he had a few thousands, for 
example, how could he better dispose of 
them than in this project for the buying 
of land in the suburbs of New York? It 
was not a speculation; it was a certainty. 
In 1880 the population of New York 
would be two millions. The value of this 
land for the building of handsome boule- 
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vards would be enormously increased. 
And so forth. 

“IT heard you were in that,” said Bal- 
four, curtly. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” said 
Lord Willowby, with some eagerness. 

“TI don’t know,” answered the younger 
man, absently looking out of the window. 
“1 don’t think there is any certainty about 
it. I fancy the Americans have been 
overspending and overbuilding for some 
time back. If that land were thrown on 
your hands, .and you had to go on paying 
the heavy assessments they levy out there 
— it would be an uncommonly awkward 
thing for you.” 

“You take rather a gloomy view of 
things this morning,” said Loed Willowby, 
with one of his fierce and suddenly vanish- 
ing smiles. 

“ At any rate,” said Balfour, with some 
firmness, “it is a legitimate transaction. 
If the people want the land, they will have 
to pay your price for it: that isa fair piece 
of business. I wish I could say as much 
— you will forgive my frankness — about 
your Seven per Cent. Investment Associa- 
tion.” 

His lordship started. There was an 
ugly implication in the words. But it was 
not the first time he had had to practise 
patience with this Scotch boor. 

“Come, Balfour, you are not going to 
prophesy evil all round?” 

“Oh, no,” said the younger man, care- 
lessly. “Only I know you can’t go on 
paying seven per cent. It is quite absurd.” 

“ My dear fellow, look at the foreign 
loans that are paying their eight, ten, 
twelve per cent. ys 

“ I suppose you mean the South Ameri- 
can republics!” 

“ Look how we distribute the risk. The 
failure of one particular investment might 
ruin the individual investor: it scarcely 
touches the association. I consider we 
are doing an immense service to all those 
people throughout the country who wi// 
try to get a high rate of interest for their 
money. Leave them to themselves, and 
they ruin themselves directly. We step 
in, and give them the strength of co-opera- 
tion.” 

“TI wish your name did not appear on 
the board of directors,” said Baifour, 
shortly. 

Lord Willowby was not a very sensitive 
person, but this rudeness caused his sallow 
face to flush somewhat. What, then: 
must he look to the honor of his name now 
that this sprig of a merchant — this trades- 
man — had done him the honor of propos- 





ing to marry into his family? However, 
Lord Willowby, if he had a temper like 
other people, had also a great deal of 
prudence and self-control, and there were 
many reasons why he should not quarrel 
with this blunt-spoken young man at 
present. 

They had not remembered to telegraph 
for the carriage to meet them; so they 
had to take a fly at the station, and await 
patiently the slow rumbling along the 


sweetly scented lanes. As they neared ° 


the hall, Balfour was not alittle perturbed. 
This was a new and a strange thing to 
hin. If the relations between himself 
and his recently-found sweetheart were 
liable to be thus suddenly and occultly 
cut asunder, what possible rest or peace 
was there in store for either? And it 
must be said that of all the conjectures 
he made as to the cause of this mischief, 
not one got even near the truth. 

Lady Sylvia was sent for; and her 
father discreetly left the young man alone 
in the drawing-room. A few minutes 
afterwards the door was opened. Balfour 
had been no diligent student of women’s 
faces ; but even he could tell that the girl 
who now stvod before him, calm, and 
pale, and silent, had spent a wakeful 
night, and that her eyes had been washed 
with tears ; so that his first impulse was to 
go forward and draw her towards him, that 
he might hear her confession with his 
arms around her. But there was some- 
thing unmistakably cold and distant in her 
manner that forbade his approach. 

“ Sylvia,” he cried, “what is all this 
about? Your father fancies you and I 
have quarrelled.” 

“No, we have not quarrelled,” she 
said, simply — but there was a tired look 
in her eyes. “ We have only misunder- 
stood each other. It is not worth talking 
about.” 

He stared at hér, in amazement. 

“T hear papa outside,” she said; “ shall 
we join him?” 

Lut this was not to be borne. He went 
forward, took her two hands firmly in his, 
and said with decision, — 

**Come, Sylvia, we are not children. I 
want to know why you left last night. I 
have done my best to guess at the rea- 
son; and I have failed.” 

“You don’t know, then ?” she said, turn- 
ing the pure, clear, innocent eyes on his 
face with a look that had not a little indig- 
nation init. It was well for him that he 
could meet that straight look without 
flinching. 

“I give you my word of honor,” said 
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he, with obvious surprise, “ that I haven’t 
the remotest notion in the world as to 
what all this means?” 

“It is nothing, then ?” said she, warmly, 
and she was going to proceed with ber 
charge when her pride rebelled. She 
would not speak. She would not claim 
that which was not freely given. Unfor- 
tunately, however, when she would fain 
have got away, he had a tight grip of her 
hand; and it was clear from the expres- 
sion on this man’s face that he meant to 
have an explanation, there and then. 

So he held her until she told him the 
whole story —the red blood tingling in 
her cheek the while, and her bosom heav- 
ing with that struggle between love and 
wounded pride. He waited until she had 
spoken the very last word; and then he 
let her hands fall, and stood silent before 
her for a second or two. 

“ Sylvia,” said he, slowly, “this is not 
merely a lover’s quarrel. This is more 
serious. I could not have imagined that 
you knew so little about me. You fancy, 


then, that I am a fresh and ingenuous 
youth, ready to have my head turned if .a 
schoolgirl looks at me from under long 
eyelashes ; or worse still, a philanderer —a 
professor of the fine art of flirtation. Well, 
that was not my reading of myself. 


I fan- 
cied I had come to man’s estate. I fan- 
cied I had some serious work to do. I 
fancied I knew a little about men and 
women —at least I never imagined that 
any one would suspect me of being im- 
posed on by a girl in her first season. 
Amused ?—certainly I was amused — I 
was even delighted by such a show of 
pretty and artless innocence. Could any- 
thing be prettier than a girl in her first 
season assuming the airs of a woman of 
the world: could anything be more inter- 
esting than that innocent chatter of hers, 
though I could not make out whether she 
had caught the trick of it from her brother 
or whether she had imparted to that pre- 
cocious lad some of her universal informa- 
tion. But now it appears I was playing 
the part of a guileless youth. I was daz- 
zled by the fascination of the schoolgirl 
eyes. Gracious goodness, why wasn’t my 
hair yellow and curly, that 1 might have 
been painted as Cupid? And what would 
the inhabitants of Ballinascroon say if they 
were told ¢iat was my character?” 

He spoke with bitter emphasis. But 
this man Balfour went on the principle 
that serious iils needed prompt and serious 
remedies. 

“Presented to the town-hall of Ballin- 
ascroon,” he continued, with a scornful 
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laugh, “a portrait of H. Balfour, M.P., 
in the character of a philanderer! The 
author of this flattering and original like- 
ness — Lady Sylvia Blythe!” 

The girl could stand this no longer. 
She burst into a wild fit of crying and sob- 
bing, in the midst of which he put his 
arms round her, and hushed her head 
against his breast, and bade her be quiet. 

“Come, Sylvia,” said he, “let us have 
done with this nonsense at once and for- 
ever. If you wait until I give you real 
cause for jealousy —if you have no other 
unhappiness than that — your life will be 
a long and fairly comfortable one. Not 
speaking to you all through dinner? Did 
you expect me to. bawl across the table, 
when you know very well your first desire 
was to conceal from those people the fact 
of our being engaged? Listening to no 
one but her? I hadn’t a chance! She 
chattered from one end of the dinner to 
the other. But really, Sylvia, if I were 
you, I would fix upon some more formid- 
able rival * 

“ Please don’t scold me any more,” said 
she, with a fresh fit of crying. 

“T am not scolding you,” he said. “I 
am only talking common sense to you. 
Now dry your eyes, and promise not to be 
foolish any more, and come out into the 

rden.” 

After the rainthe sunshine. They went 
out arm-in-arm, and she was clinging ver 
closely to him, and there was a glad, 
bright, blushing happiness on her face. 

Now this was the end of their first 
trouble, and it seemed a very small and 
trivial affair when it was over. The way 
was now clear before them. There were 
to be no more misunderstandings. But 
Mr. Hugh Balfour was a practical person, 
not easily led away by beautiful anticipa- 
tions, and the more he pondered over the 
matter in those moments of quiet reflec- 
tion that followed his evenings at the 
House, the more he became convinced 
that the best guarantee against the recur- 
rence of misunderstandings and conse- 
quent trouble was marriage. He con- 
vinced himself that an immediate mar- 
riage, or a marriage as early as social 
forms would allow, was not only desirable, 
but necessary; and so clear was his line 
of argument, that he never doubted for a 
moment but that it would at once convince 
Lady Sylvia. 

But his arguments did not at all con- 
vince Lady Sylvia. On the contrary, this 
proposal, which was to put an end to the 
very possibility of trouble, only landed them 
ina further trouble. For he, being greatly 
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occupied at the time — the Parliamentary 
session having got on into June —com- 
mitted the imprudence of making this sug- 
gestion ina letter. Had he been down at 
Willowby Hall, walking with Lady Sylvia 
in the still twilight, with the stars begin- 
ning to tell in the sky, and the mist begin- 
ning to gather along the margin of the 
lake, he might have had another answer ; 
but now she wrote to him that in her 
opinion so serious a step as marriage was 
not to be adventured upon in a hurry, and 
she added, too, with some pardonable 
pride, that it was not quite seemly on his 
part to point out how they could make 
their honeymoon trip coincide with the 
general autumn holiday. Was their mar- 
riage to appear to be a merely trivial or 
accidental thing, waiting for its accom- 
plishment until Parliament should be pro- 
rogued ? 

He got the letter very late one night, 
when he was sorely fatigued, harassed, 
and discontented with himself. He had 
lost his tem»er in the House that evening ; 
he had been called to order by Mr. Speak- 
er; as he walked home he was reviling 
himself for having been betrayed into a 
rage. When he saw the letter lying on 
the table, he brightened up somewhat. 
Here, at least, would be consolation —a 


tender message — perhaps some gentle 
intimation given that the greatest wish of 
his heart might soon be realized. Well, 


he opened the letter and read it. The 
disappointment he experienced doubtless 
exaggerated what he took to be the cold- 
ness of its terms. He paid no attention 
to the rea! and honest expressions of affec- 
tion in it; he looked only at her refusal, 
and saw temper where there was only a 
natural and sensitive pride. 

Then the devil took possession of him, 
and prompted him to write in reply there 
and then. Of course #e would not show 
temper, being a man. All the same, he 
felt called on to point out, politely but 
firmly, that marriage was after all only one 
among the many facts of life; and that it 
was not rendered any the more subliine and 
mysterious by making it the occasion for a 
number of microscopic martyrdoms and 
petty sacrifices. He saw no reason why 
the opportunity offered by the close of the 
session should not be made use of; as for 
the opinion of other people on the seemli- 
ness of the arrangement, she would have to 
be prepared for the discovery that neither 
on that point nor on any other was he likely 
to shape his conduct to meet the views of 
a mass of strangers. And so forth. It 
was a perfectly sensible letter. The line 
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of argument was clear. How could she 
fail to see her error? 

But to the poor fluttering heart down 
there in the country these words came with 
a strange chill; and it seemed to her that 
her lover had suddenly withdrawn from 
her to a great distance, leaving the world 
around her dark enough. Her first im- 
pulse was to utter a piteous cry to him. 
She sate down and wrote, with trembling 
fingers, these words : — 


“ Dearest Hugh, 
“ I] will do whatever you please, rather 
than have you write to me like that. 
“ Sylvia.” 


Probably, too, had she sent off this let- 
ter at once, he would have been struck by 
her simple and generous self-abnegation ; 
and he would have instantly refused to 
demand from her any sacrifice of feelin 
whatever. But then the devil was abroad. 
He generally is about when two sweethearts 
try to arrange some misunderstanding by 
the perilous process of correspondence. 
Lady Sylvia began to recollect that, after 
all, something was due her womanly pride. 
Would it not seem unmaidenly thus to 
surrender at discretion on so all-important 
a point as the fixing of the wedding-day ? 
She would not have it said that they were 
waiting for Parliament to rise before they 
got married. In any case, she thought 
the time was far too short. Moreover, 
was this the tone in which a man should 
ask a woman to fix the day of her mar- 
riage? 

So she answered the letter in another 
vein. If marriage, she said, was only one 
of the ordinary facts of life, she at least 
did not regard it in that light at all. She 
cared for tittle-tattle as little as he; but 
she did not like the appearance of having 
her wedding-trip arranged as if it were an 
excursion to Scotland for grouse-shooting. 
And so forth. Her letter, too, was clever 
—very clever, indeed, and sharp. Her 
face was a little flushed as she sealed it, 
and bade the servant take it to the post- 
office the first thing in the morning. But 
apparently that brilliant piece of composi- 
tion did not afford her much satisfaction 
afterwards; for she passed the night, not 
in healthful sleep, but in alternate fits of 
crying and bitter thinking, until it seemed 
to her that this new relationship into which 
she had entered with such glad anticipa- 
tions was bringing her only sorrow after 
sorrow, grief after grief. For she had ex- 
perienced no more serious troubles than 
these. 

When Hugh Balfour received this letter, 
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he was in his bedroom, about eight o’clock 
in the evening; and he was dressed for 
the most part in shabby corduroy, with a 
wisp of dirty black silk round his neck. 
His man Jackson had brought up from the 
kitchen some ashes for the smearing of 
his hands and face. A cadger’s basket 


stood on the table hard by. 
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MEN of science have recently called our 
attention to the phenomena of dual con- 
sciousness. To the unscientific mind it 
often seems that consciousness in its nor- 
mal state must be rather multiple than 
dual. We lead, habitually, many lives at 
once, which are blended and intercalated in 
strangely complex fashion.. Particular 
moods join most naturally, not with those 
which are contiguous in time, but with those 
which owe a spontaneous affinity to their 
identity of composition. When in my 
study, for example, it often seems as if 
that part alone of the past possessed 
reality which had elapsed within the same 
walls. All else —the noisy life outside, 
nay, even the life, sometimes rather noisy 
too, in the next room, becomes dreamlike. 
I can fancy that my most intimate self has 
never existed elsewhere, and that all other 
experiences recorded by memory have oc- 
curred to other selves in parallel but not 
continuous currents of life. And so, after 
a holiday, the day on which we resume 
harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it, and the interval fades into a 
mere hallucination. 

There are times when this power (or 
weakness) has a singular charm. We can 
take up dropped threads of life, and can- 
cel the weary monotony of daily drudgery ; 
though we cannot go back to the well-be- 
loved past, we can place ourselves in im- 
mediate relations with it, and break the bar- 
riers which close in so remorsely to hide 
it from longing eyes. To some of us the 
charm is worked instantaneously by the 
sight of an Alpine peak. The dome of 
Mont Blanc or the crags of the Wetter- 
horn are speils that disperse the gathering 
mists of time. We can gaze upon them 
till we “beget the golden time again.” 
And there -is this peculiar fascination 
about the eternal mountains. They never 
recall the trifling or the vulgarizing asso- 
ciations of old days. There are times 
when the bare sight of a letter, a ring, or 
an old house, overpowers some people 
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with the rush of early memories. I am 
not so happily constituted. Relics of the 
conventional kind have a perverse trick of 
reviving those petty incidents which one 
would rather forget. They recall the old 
follies that still make one blush, or the 
hasty word which one would buy back 
with a year of the life that is left. Our 
English fields and rivers have the same 
malignant freakishness. Nature in our 
little island is too much dominated by the 
petty needs of humanity to have an affinity 
for the simpler and deeper emotions. 
With the Alps it is otherwise. There, as 
after a hot summer day the rocks radiate 
back their stores of heat, every peak and 
forest seems to be still redolent with the 
most fragrant perfume of memory. The 
trifling and vexatious incidents cannot ad- 
here to such mighty monuments of ete 
ages. They retain whatever of high and 
tender and pure emotion may have once 
been associated with them. if I were to 
invent a new idolatry (rather a needless 
task) I should prostrate myself, not before 
beast, or ocean, or sun, but before one of 
those gigantic masses to which, in spite of 
all reason, itis impossible not to attribute 
some shadowy personality. Their voice 
is mystic and has found discordant inter- 
preters; but to me at least it speaks in 
tones at once more tender and more awe- 
inspiring than that of any mortal teacher, 
The loftiest and the sweetest strains of 
Milton or Wordsworth may be more artic- 
ulate, but do not lay so forcible a grasp 
upon my imagination. 

In the summer there are distractions. 
The business of eating, drinking, and 
moving is carried on by too cumbrous and 
clanking a machinery. But I had often 
fancied that in the winter, when the whole 
region becomes part of dreamland, the 
voice would be more audible and more 
continuous. Access might be attained to 
those lofty reveries in which the true 
mystic imagines time to be annihilated, 
and rises into beatific visions untroubled 
by the accidental and the temporary, 
Pure undefined emotion, indifferent to 
any logical embodiment, undisturbed by 
external perception, seems to belong to 
the sphere of the transcendental. Few 
people have the power to rise often to 
such regions or remaininthemlong. The 
indulgence, when habitual, is perilously 
enervating. But most people are amply 
secured from the danger by incapacity for 
the enjoyment. The temptation assails 
very exceptional natures. We—the posi- 
tive and matter-of-fact part of the world — 
need be no more afraid of dreaming too 
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much than the London rough need be 
warned against an excessive devotion to 
the fine arts. Our danger is the reverse. 
Let us, in such brief moments as may be 
propitious, draw the curtains which may 
exclude the outside world, and abandon 
ourselves to the passing luxury of abstract 
meditation; or rather, for the word medi- 
tation suggests too near an approach to 
ordinary thought, of passive surrender to 
an emotional current. 

The winter Alps provide some such 
curtain. The very daylight has an unreal 
glow. The noisy summer life is sus- 

ended. A scarce audible hush seems to 

e whispered throughout the region. The 
first glacier stream that you meet strikes 
the keynote of the prevailing melody. In 
summer the torrent comes down like a 
charge of cavalry —all rush and roar and 
foam and fury —turbid with the dust 
ground from the mountain’s flanks by the 
ice-share, and spluttering and writhing in 
its bed like a creature in the agonies of 
strangulation. In winter it is transformed 
into the likeness of one of the gentle 
brooks that creeps round the roots of 
Scawfell, or even one of those sparkling 
trout-streams that slide through a water 
meadow in the south. It is perfectly 
transparent. It babbles round rocks in- 
stead of clearing them ata bound. It can 


at most fret away the edges of the huge 
white pillows of snow that cap the boulders. 
High up it can only show itself at intervals 
between smothering snow-beds which form 


continuous bridges. Even the thundering 
fall of the Handeck becomes a gentle 
thread of pure water creeping behind a 
broad sheet of ice, more delicately carved 
and moulded than a lady’s veiJ, and so 
diminished in volume that one wonders 
how it has managed to fes‘ on the broad 
rock faces with so vast a m*3s of pendent 
icicles. The pulse of the mountains is 
beating low; the huge arteries through 
which the life-blood courses so furiously 
in summer have become a world too wide 
for this trickle of pellucid water. If one 
is still forced to attribute personality to 
the peaks, they are clearly in a state of 
suspended animation. They are spell- 
bound, dreaming of dim abysses of past 
time or of the summer that is to recall 
them to life. They are in a trance like 
that of the Ancient Mariner when he heard 
spirit voices conversing overhead in mys- 
terious murmurs. 

This dream-like impression is everywhere 
pervading and dominant. It is in propor- 
tion to the contrary impression of stupen- 
dous, if latent, energy which the Alps 
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make upon one in summer. Then when - 
an avalanche is discharged down the 
gorges of the Jungfrau, one fancies it the 
signal gun of a volley of artillery. It 
seems to betoken the presence of some 
huge animal, crouching in suspense but in 
perpetual vigilance, and ready at any mo- 
ment to spring into portentous activity. 
In the winter the sound recalls the uneasy 
movement of the same monster, now lapped 
in sevenfold dreams. It is the rare inter- 
ruption to a silence which may be felt ——a 
single indication of the continued existence 
of forces which are for the time lulled into 
absolute repose. A quiet seaor a moonlit 
forest on the plains may give an impression 
of slumber in some sense even, deeper. 
But the impression is not so vivid because 
less permanent and less forcibly con- 
trasted. The lowland forest will soon 
return to such life as it possesses, which 
is after all little more than a kind of en- 
tomological buzzing. The ocean is the 
only rival of the mountains. But the six 
months’ paralysis which locks up the 
energies of the Alps has a greater dignity 
than the uncertain repose of the sea. It 
is as proper to talk of a sea of mountains 
as of a mountain wave ; but the comparison 
always seems to me derogatory to the 
scenery which has the greatest appearance 
of organic unity. The sea is all very well 
in its way ; but itis a fidgety uncomfortable 
kind of element; you can see but a little 
bit of it at a time; and it is capable of 
being horribly monotonous. All poetry 
to the contrary notwithstanding, I hold that 
even the Atlantic is often little better than 
abore. Its sleep chiefly suggests absence 
of the most undignified of all ailments; 
and it never approaches the grandeur of 
the strange mountain trance. 

There are dreams and dreams. The 
special merit of the mountain structure is 
in the harmonious blending of certain 
strains of emetion not elsewhere to be 
enjoyed together. The winter Alps are 
melancholy, as everything sublime is more 
or less melancholy. The melancholy is 
the spontaneous recognition by human 
nature of its own pettiness when brought 
into immediate contact with what we please 
to regard as eternal and infinite. It is the 
starting into vivid consciousness of that 
sentiment which poets and preachers have 
tried, with varying success, to crystalize 
into definite figures and formule; which 
is necessarily more familiar to a man’s 
mind, as he is more habitually conversant 
with the vastest objects of thought; and 
which is stimulated in the mountains in 
proportion as they are less dominated by 
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the petty and temporary activities of daily 
life. In death, it is often said, the family 
likeness comes out which is obscured by 
individual peculiarities during active life. 
So in this living death or cataleptic trance 
of the mountains, they carry the imagina- 
tion more easily to their permanent rela- 
tions with epochs indefinitely remote. 
The melancholy, however, which is 
shared with all that is sublime or lovely 
has here its peculiar stamp. It is at once 
exquisitely tender and yet wholesome and 
stimulating. The Atlantic ina December 
gale produces a melancholy tempered by 
the invigorating influence of the human 
life that struggles against its fury; but 
there is no touch of tenderness in its be- 
havior; it is a monster which would take 
a cruel pleasure in mangling and disfigur- 
ing its victim. A boundless plain is often 
at once melancholy and tender, especially 
when shrouded in snow; but it.is depress- 
ing as the vapors which hang like palls 
over a dreary morass. The Alps alone 
possess the merit of at once soothing and 
stimulating. The tender half-tones, due 
to the vaporous air, the marvellous delicacy 
of light and shade on the snow-piled ranges, 
and the subtlety of line, which suggests 
that some sensitive agent has been mould- 
ing the snow covering to every gentle con- 
tour of the surface, act like the media 
which allow the light-giving rays to pass, 
whilst quenching the rays of heat; they 
transmit the soothing and resist the de- 
pressing influences of nature. The snow 
on a half-buried chalet suggests a kind 
hand laid softly on a sick man’s brows. 
And yet the nerves are not relaxed. The 
air is bright and bracing as the purest 
breeze on the seashore, without the slight- 
est trace of languor. It has the inspiring 
quality of the notorious “ wild north-east- 
er,” without its preposterous bluster. 
Even in summer the same delicious atmo- 
sphere may be breathed amongst the 
higher snow-fields in fine weather. In 
winter it descends to the valleys, and the 
nerves are strung as firmly as those of a 
race-horse in training, without being over- 
excited. The effect is heightened by the 
intensity of character which redeems every 
detail of a mountain region from the com- 
monplace. The first sight of a pine-tree, 
bearing so gallantly — with something, one 
may almost say, of military jauntiness — 
its load of snow crystals destroyed to me 
forever the charm of one of Heine’s most 
frequently quoted poems. It became once 
for all impossible to conceive of that least 
morbid of trees indulging in melancholy 
longing for a southern palm. It may 
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show something of the sadness of a hard 
struggle for life; but never in the wildest 
of storms could it condescend to senti- 
mentalism. 

But it is time to descend todetail. The 
Alps in winter belong, I have said, to 
dreamland. From the moment when the 
traveller catches sight, from the terraces 
of the Jura, of the long encampment of 
peaks, from Mont Blanc to the Wetter- 
horn, to the time when he has penetrated 
to the innermost recesses of the chain, he 
is passing through a series of dreams 
within dreams. Each vision 4s a portal to 
one beyond and within, still more unsub- 
stantial and solemn. One passes, by slow 
gradations, to the more and more shadowy 
regions, where the stream of life runs 
lower and the enchantment binds the 
senses with a more powerful opiate. 
Starting, for example, from the loveliest of 
all conceivable lakes, where the Bliimlis 
Alp, the Jungfrau, and Schreckhorn form a 
marvellous background to the old towers 
of Thun, one comes under the dominion 
of the charm. The lake-waters, no longer 
clouded by turbid torrents, are mere liq- 
uid turquoise. They are of the color of 
which Shelley was thinking when he de- 
scribed the blue Mediterranean awakened 
from his summer dreams “ beside a pum- 
ice isle in Baiz’s Bay.” Between the 
lake and the snow-clad hills lie the with- 
ered forests, the delicate reds and browns 
of the deciduous foliage giving just the 
touch of warmth required to contrast the 
coolness of the surrounding scenery. 
And higher up, the pine forests still dis- 
play their broad zones of purple, not 
quite in that uncompromising spirit which 
reduces them in the intensity of summer 
shadow to mere patches of pitchy black- 
ness, but mellowed by the misty air, and 
with their foliage judiciously softened with 
snow-dust like the powdered hair of a last- 
century beauty. There is no longer the 
fierce glare which gives a look of parched 
monotony to the stretches of lofty pasture 
under an August sun. The perpetual 
greens, denounced by painters, have dis- 
appeared, and in their place are ranges of 
novel hue and texture which painters may 
possibly dislike—for I am not familiar 
with their secrets — but which they may 
certainly despair of adequately rendering. 
The ranges are apparently formed of a 
delicate material of creamy whiteness, un- 
like the dazzling splendors of the eternal 
snows, at once so pure and so mellow that 
it suggests rather frozen milk than ordi- 
nary snow. If not so ethereal, it is softer 
and more tender than its rival on the 
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loftier peaks. It is moulded into the 
same magic combination of softness and 
delicacy by shadows so pure in color that 
they seem to be woven out of the bluest 
sky itself. Lake and forest and mountain 
are lighted by the low sun, casting strange 
misty shadows to portentous heights, to 
fade in the vast depths of the sky, or 
to Jose themselves imperceptibly on the 
mountain flanks. As the steamboat runs 
into the shadow of the hills, a group of 
pine-trees on the sky-line comes near the 
sun, and is suddenly transformed into 
molten silver; or some snow-ridge, pale as 
death on the nearest side, is lighted up 
along its summit with a series of points 
glowing with intense brilliancy, as though 
the peaks were being kindled by a stupen- 
dous burning-glass. The great snow 
mountains behind stand glaring in spec- 
tral calm, the cliffs hoary with frost, but 
scarcely changed in outline or detail from 
their summer aspect. When the sun 
sinks, and the broad glow of gorgeous col- 
oring fades into darkness, or is absorbed 
by a wide expanse of phosphoric moon- 
light, one feels fairly in the outer court of 
dreamland. 

Scenery, even the wildest which is really 
enjoyable, derives half its charm from the 
occult sense of the human life and social 
forms moulded upon it. A bare fragment 
of rock is ugly till enamelled by lichens, 
and the Alps would be unbearably stern 
but for the picturesque society preserved 
among their folds. In summer the true 
life of the people is obscured by the rank 
overgrowth of parasitic population. In 
winter the stream of existence shows itself 
in more of its primitive form, like the rivu- 
lets which represent the glacier torrents. 
As one penetrates further into thé valleys, 
and the bagman element — the only repre 
sentative of the superincumbent summer 
population — disappears, one finds the gen- 
uine peasant, neither the parasite which 
sucks the blood of summer tourists nor 
the melodramatic humbug of operas and 

icture-books.. He is the rough athletic 
aborer, wrestling with nature for his im- 
mediate wants, reducing industrial life to 
its simplest forms, and with a certain 
capacity — not to be quite overlooked — 
for the absorption of schnaps. Even Sir 
Wilfred Lawson would admit the force of 
the temptation after watching a day’s la- 
bor in the snow-smothered forests. The 
village is empty of its male inhabitants in 
the day, and towards evening one hears 
distant shouts and the train of sleighs 
emerges from the skirts of the forest, laden 
with masses of winter fodder, or with the 





mangled trunks of “patrician trees,” 
which strain to the utmost the muscles of 
their drawers. As the edge of an open 
slope is reached, a tumultuous glissade 
takes place to the more level regions. 
Each segs puts out a couple of legs’ in 
advance, like an insect’s feelers, which 
agitate themselves in strange contortions, 
resulting by some unintelligible process in 
steering the freight past apparently insu- 
perable obstacles. One may take a seat 
upon one of these descending thunderbolts 
as one may shoot the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence; but the process is slightly 
alarming to untrained nerves. ‘ 

As the sun sinks the lights begin to 
twinkle out across the snow from the scat- 
tered cottages, more picturesque than ever 
under their winter covering. There is 
something pathetic, I hardly know why, 
in this humble illumination which lights 
up the snowy waste and suggests a num- 
ber of little isolated foci of domestic life. 
One imagines the family gathered in the 
low, close room, its old stained timbers 
barely visible by the glimmer of the primi- 
tive lamp, and the huge beams in the ceil- 
ing enclosing mysterious islands of gloom, 
and remembers Macaulay’s lonely cottage 
where 


The oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit. 


The goodman is probably carving lop- 
sided chamois instead of “trimming his 
helmet’s plume ;” but it may be said with 
literal truth that 


The goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom, 


and the spinning-wheel has not yet become 
a thing of the past. Though more primi- 
tive in its arrangements, the village is in 


some ways more civilized than its British , 


rival. A member of a school board might 
rejoice to see the energy with which the 
children are making up arrears of educa- 
tion interrupted by the summer labors, 
Olive branches are plentiful in these parts, 
and they seem to thrive amazingly in the 
winter. The game of sliding in miniature 
sleighs seems to be inexpressibly attrac- 
tive for children of all ages, and may possi- 
bly produce occasional truancy. But the 
sleighs also carry the children to school 
from the higher clusters of houses, and 
they are to be seen making daily pilgrim- 
ages long enough to imply a considerable 
tax upon their pedestrian powers. A little 
picture comes back to me as I write of a 
string of red-nosed urchins plodding vig- 
orously up the deep tracks which lead 
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from the lower valley to a remote hamlet 
ina subsidiary glen. The day was gloomy, 
the light was fading, and the grey hill- 
ranges melted indistinguishably into the 
grey sky. The form of the narrow glen, 
of the level bottom in which a few cottages 
clustered near the smothered stream, of 
the sweeps of pine forests rising steeply to 
the steeper slopes of alp, and of the ranges 
of precipitous rock above was just indi- 
cated by a few broad sweeps of dim shadow 
distinct enough to suggest, whilst scarcely 
defining, the main features of the valley 
and its walls. Lights and shadows inter- 
mingled so faint and delicate that each 
seemed other; the ground was a form of 
twilight; and certainly it looked as though 
the children had no very cheerful prospect 
before them. But, luckily, the mental 
coloring bestowed by the childish mind 
upon familiar objects does not come from 
without nor depend upon the associations 
which are indissoluble for the older ob- 
server. 

There is no want, indeed, of natural 
symbols of melancholy feeling, of impres- 
sive bits of embodied sadness, recalling in 
sentiment some of Bewick’s little vignettes 
of storm-beaten crag and desolute church- 
yard. Any place out of season has a cer- 
tain charm for my mind in its suggestions 
of dreamful indolence. But the Alpine 
melody deepens at times to pathos and 
even to passionate regret. The deserted 
aspect of these familiar regions is often 
delicious in its way, especially to jaded 
faculties. But it is needless to explain at 
length why some familiar spots should 
now be haunted, why silence should some- 
times echo with a bitter pang the voices of 
the past, or the snow seem to be resting 
on the grave of dead happiness. The less 
said on such things the better; though the 
sentiment makes itself felt too emphatically 
to be quite ignored. The sadder strains 
blend more audibly with the music of the 
scenery as one passes upwards through 
grim gorges towards the central chain and 
the last throbs of animation begin to die 
away. In the calmest summer day the 
higher Aar valley is stern and savage 
enough. Of all congenial scenes for the 
brutalities of a battle-field, none could be 
more appropriate than the dark basin of 
the Grimsel, with nothing above but the 
bleakest of rock, and the most desolate of 
snow-fields, and the sullen lake below, 
equally ready to receive French or Aus- 
trian corpses. The winter aspect of the 
valley seems to vary between two poles. 
It can look ghastly as death when the mid- 
dle air is thick with falling snow, just re- 
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vealing at intervals the black bosses of 
smoothed cliff that glare fantastically 
downwards from apparently impassable 
heights, whilst below the great gash of the 
torrent-bed looks all the more savage from 
the cakes of thick ice on the boulders at 
the bottom. It presents an aspect which 
by comparison may be called gentle when 
the winter moonlight shows every swell 
in the continuous snowfields that have 
gagged the torrent and smoothed the 
ruggedness of the rocks. But the gorge 
is scarcely cheerful at the best of times, 
nor can one say that the hospice to 
which it leads is a lively place of resi- 
dence for the winter. Buried almost to 
the eaves in snow, it looks like an eccen- 
tric prey rock with green shutters. A 
couple of servants spend their time in the 
kitchen with a dog or two for company, 
and have the consolations of literature in 
the shape of a well-thumbed almanac. 
Doubtless its assurance that time does not 
actually stand still must often be welcome. 
The little dribble of commerce, which 
never quite ceases, is represented by a.few 
peasants, who may occasionally be weather- 
bound long enough to make serious in- 
roads on the dry bread and frozen ham. 
Pigs, for some unknown reason, seem to 
be the chief article of exchange, and they 
squeal emphatic disapproval of their en- 
forced journey. At such a point one is 
hanging on to the extremest verge of civ- 
ilization. It is the last outpost held by 
man in the dreary regions of frost. One 
must proseely reach it by floundering 
knee-deep, with an occasional plunge into 
deeper drifts through hours of severe 
labor. Here one has got almost to the 
last term. The dream is almost a night- 
mare. One’s soul is sinking into that 
sleep 


Where the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity. 


There is but a fragile link between our- 
self and the outer world. Taking a 
plunge into deep water, the diver has 
sometimes an uncomfortable feeling, as 
though an insuperable distance intervened 


between himself and the surface. Here 
one is engulphed in abysses of wintry 
silence. One is overwhelmed and 
drenched with the sense of mountain soli- 
tude. And yet itis desirable to pass yet 
further, and to feel that this flicker of life, 
feeble as it may be, may yet be a place of 
refuge as the one remaining bond between 
yourself and society. One is but playing 
at danger; but for the moment one can 
sympathize with the Arctic adventurer 
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pushing towards the pole, and feeling that 
the ship which he has left behind is the 
sole basis of his operations. Above the 
Grimsel rises the Gallenstock, which, 
though not one of the mightiest giants, is 
a grand enough peak, and stands almost 
at the central nucleus of the Alps. The 
head waters of the Rhone and the Rhine 
flow from its base, and it looks defiantly 
across a waste of glaciers to its great 
brethren of the Oberland. It recalls Mil- 
ton’s magnificent phrase, “The great 
vision of the guarded mount,” but looks 
over a nobler prospect than St. Michael’s. 
Five hours’ walk will reach it in summer, 
and it seemed that its winter panorama 
must be one of -the most characteristic in 
the region. The accident which frustrated 
our attempt gave a taste of that savage 
nature which seems ready to leap to life 
in the winter mountains. The ferccious 
element of the scenery culminated for a 
few minutes, which might easily have been 
terrible. 

We had climbed high towards the giant 
backbone of the mountain, and a few min- 
utes would have placed us on the top. 
We were in that dim upper stratum, 
pierced by the nobler peaks alone, and our 
next neighbor in one direction was the 
group of Monte Rosa, some sixty miles 
away, but softly and clearly defined in 
every detail as an Alpine distance alone 
can be. Suddenly, without a warning or 
an apparent cause, the weather changed. 
The thin white flakes which had been 
wandering high above our heads changed 
suddenly into a broad black veil of vapor, 
dimming square leagues of snow with its 
shadows. A few salmon-colored wreaths 
that had been lingering near the furthest 
ranges had vanished between two glances 
at the distance, and in their place long 
trailers of cloud spread themselves like a 
network of black cobwebs from the bdyo- 
net point of the Weisshorn to the great 
bastion of the Monte Rosa, and seemed 
to be shooting out mysterious fibres, as 
the spider projects its nets of gossamer. 
Though no formed mass of cloud had 
showed itself, the atmosphere bathing the 
Oberland peaks rapidly lost its transpar- 
ency, and changed into a huge blur of in- 
definite gloom. A wind, cold and icy 
enough, had all day been sucked down the 
broad funnel of the Rhone glacier, from 
the limiting ridges; and the light pow- 
dery snow along the final parapet of the 
Gallensback had been blowing off in reg- 
ular puffs, suggestive of the steady roll of 
rifle smoke from the file-firing of a bat- 
talion in line. Now the wind grew louder 





and shriller; miniature whirlwinds began 
to rollick down the steep gullies, and when 
one turned towards the wind, it seemed as 
if an ice-cold hand was administering a 
sharp blow to the cheek. In our solitude, 
beyond all possible communication with 
permanent habitation, distant by some 
hours of walk even from our base at the 
Grimsel, there was something almost ter- 
rible in this sudden and omnious awaken- 
ing of the storm spirit. We had ventured 


into the monster’s fastness and he was - 


rousing himself. We depended upon the 
coming moon for our homeward route, 
and the moon would not have much power 
in the thick snowstorm that was appar- 
ently about to envelope us. 

Retreat was evidently prudent, and when 
the dim light began to fade we were still 
climing that broad-backed miscellaneous 
ridge or congeries of ridges which divides 
the Grimsel from the Rhone glacier. In 
summer it is a wilderness of rocky hum- 
mocks and boulders, affording shelter to 
the most ambitious stragglers of the Al- 
pine rose, and visited by an occasional 
chamois —a kind of neutral ground be- 
tween the kingdom of perpetual snow and 
the highest pastures — one of those cha- 
otic misshapen regions which suggest the 
world has not been quite finished. In 
winter, a few black rocks alone peep 
through the snowy blanket; the, hollows 
become covered pitfalls; and some care 
is required in steering through its intri- 
cacies, and crossing gullies steep enough 
to suggest a possibility of avalanches. 
Night and storm might make the work 
severe, though there was no danger for 
men of average capacity, and with first- 
rate guides. But, suddenly and per- 
versely, the heaviest and strongest man of 
the party declared himself to be ill. His 
legs began to totter, and he expressed a 
decided approbation of sitting in the ab- 
stract. Then, I -must confess, an uncom- 
fortable vision flitted for a moment 
through my brain. I did not think of the 
spirited description of the shepherd, in 
Thomson, lost in the snowdrifts, 


when, foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air. 


But I did recall a dozen uncomfortable 
legends — only too authentic — of travel- 
lers lost, far nearer to hospitable refuges, 
in Alpine storms; of that disgusting mu- 
seum of corpses, which the monks are not 
ashamed to keep for the edification of 
travellers across the St. Bernard; of the 
English tourists frozen almost within reach 
of safety on the Col du Bonhomme; of 
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that poor unknown wanderer, who was 
found a year or two ago in one of the high- 
est chalets of the Val de Bagne, having 
just been able to struggle thither, in the 
winter, with strength enough to write a 
few words on a bit of paper, for the in- 
struction of those who would find his body 
when the spring brought back the nomadic 
inhabitants. . Some shadowy anticipation 
suggested itself of a possible newspaper 
paragraph, describing the zeal with which 
we had argued against our friend’s drowsi- 
ness, of our brandy giving out, and pinch- 
es, blows, and kicks gradually succeeding 
to verbal remonstrance. Have not such 
sad little dramas been described in num- 
berless books of travel? But the forebod- 
ing was thrown away. Our friend’s dis- 
tress yielded to the simplest of all conceiv- 
able remedies. A few hunches of bread 
and cheese restored him to a vigor quite 
excluding even the most remote consider- 
ation of the propriety of applying physical 
force. He was, I believe, the freshest of 
the party when we came once more, as the 
moonlight made its last rally against the 
gathering storm, in sight of the slumber- 
ing hospice. It.certainly was as grim as 
ever — solitary and gloomy as the hut of 
an Esquimaux, representing an almost pre- 
sumptuous attempt of man to struggle 


against the intentions of nature, which 
would have bound the whole region in the 


rigidity of tenfold torpor. To us, fresh 
from still sterner regions, where our dreams 
had begun to be haunted by fierce phan- 
toms resentful of our intrusion, it seemed 
an embodiment of comfort. It is only fair 
to add that the temporary hermit of the 
place welcomed us as heartily as might be 
to his ascetic fare, and did not even re- 
gard us as appropriate victims of specula- 
tion. 

After this vision of the savageness of 
winter, I would willingly venture one more 
description; but I have been already too 
dating, and beyond certain limits I admit 
the folly of describing the indescribable. 
There are sights and scenes, in presence 
of which the describer, who must feel him- 
self to be, at best, a very poor creature, 
begins to be sensible that he is not only 
impertinent but profane. I could, of 
course, give a rough catalogue of the beau- 
ties of the Wengern Alp in winter; a 
statement of the number of hours’ wading 
in snow across its slopes; a rhapsody 
about the loveliness of peaks seen between 
the loaded pine-branches, or the marvel- 
lous variety of sublimity and tender beauty 
enjoyed in perfect calm of bright weather 
on the dividing ridge. ButI refrain. To 
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me the Wengern Alp is a sacred place — 
the holy of holies in the mountain sanc- 
tuary, and the emotions produced when no 
desecrating influence is present and old 
memories rise up, softened by the sweet 
sadness of the scenery, belong to that in- 
nermost region of feeling which I would 
not, if I could,lay bare. Byron’s exploita- 
tion of the scenery becomes a mere imper- 
tinence ; Scott’s simplicity would not have 
been exalted enough ; Wordsworth would 
have seen this much of his own image; 
and Shelley, though he could have caught 
some of the finer sentiments, would have 
half spoilt it by some metaphysical rant. 
The best modern describers cannot shake 
off their moralizing or their scientific spec- 
ulations or their desire to be humorous 
sufficiently to do justice to such beauties. 
A follower in their steps will do well to 
pass by with a simple confession of won- 
der and awe. 

The last glorious vision showed itself as 
we descended from Lauterbrunnen; in the 
evening, regretting the neglect of nature to 
provide men with eyes in their backs. The 
moonlight reflected from the all-envelop- 
ing shroud of snow, slept on the lower 
ridges before us, and gave a mysterious 
beauty to the deep gorge of the white 
Liibschine; but behind us it turned the 
magnificent pyramid of the Jungfrau from 
base to summit into one glowing mass of 
magical light. It was not a single mass — 
a flat continuous surface, as it often ap- 
pears in the more emphatic lights and 
shades of daytime; but a whole wilder- 
ness of peak, cliff, and glacier, rising in 
terrace above terrace and pyramid above 
pyramid, divided by mysterious valleys 
and shadowy reces$es, the forms growin 
more delicate as they rose, till they culmi- 
nated in the grand contrast of the balanced 
cone of the Silberhorn and the flowin 
sweep of the loftiest crest. A chaos o 
grand forms, it yet suggests some pervad- 
ing design, too subtle to be understood by 
mortal vision, and scorning all comparison 
with earthly architecture. And the whole 
was formed, not of vulgar ice and earth, 
but of incarnate light. The darkest shad- 
ow was bright against the faint cliffs of 
the shadowy gorge, and the highest light 
faint enough to be woven out of reflected 
moonshine. So exquisitely modulated, 
and at once so audacious and so delicate 
in its sumptuous splendors of design, it 
belonged to the dream region, in which 
we appear to be inspired with supernat- 
ural influences. 

But I am verging upon the poetical. 
Within a few hours, we were again strug- 
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gling for coffee in the buffets of railway 
stations and forgetting all duties, pleasures, 
and human interests amongst the tumbling 
waves of the “silver streak.” The winter 
Alps no longer exist. They are but a 
vision —a faint memory intruding itself at 
intervals, when the roar of commonplace 
has an interval of stillness. Only, if dreams 
were not at times the best and most solid 
of realities, the world would be intolerable. 


From The Revue Des Deux Mondes. 
THE LETAWITZA. 


A GALLICIAN TALE. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. SARAH F. DEAN. 


IT was an unlucky day for the chase: 
two hazel-hens and a big vulture com- 
prised the whole booty. “It is the fault 
of that confounded sorceress!” ex- 
claimed the gamekeeper, taking off his 
hat, and wiping the large drops of per- 
spiration on his forehead on the puffed 
sleeves of his shirt; then he handed me 
some brandy in a gourd, yellow and chub- 
by as a Barbary ape. 

At dawn we had, it is true, in starting 
out on our expedition, met a little old 
woman, all withered up, who was search- 
ing for mushrooms in the brushwood; 
and now evening was falling, and there 
was nothing left for us but to return to the 
house. The sun was setting, red and 
angry, behind the huge blocks of granite 
that like great crumbling towers overhang 
the gray, Jagged sides of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Nothing else to be seen, 
unless it were an old stunted trunk, which, 
stretching out from the rubbish over the 
slippery declivity, seemed to reach towards 
us its long, gnarled arms. It stood pro- 
jected against the sky, with its bent back, 
its hanging chevelure and mossy beard, 
absolutely like our Jew; but it clings, 


firm and immovable, to the rock, as he | 


also knows how to hold on energetically 
to whatever his thin bony hands have 
once seized. 

We descended rapidly by a path draped 
with bilberries and rhododendrons, our 
dog panting painfully behind us, and 
passed under the green canopy of pines. 
The subdued noise of a distant waterfall 
accompanied us. The tall, green, feathery 
tree-tops, which shot up toward heaven 
with solemn majesty, began to mingle with 
the golden, rosy horizon, while from their 
slender trunks escaped their amber- 
colored resinous juice. Red and purple 





berries, with the large forest flowers, 
made designs like a many-colored em- 
broidery upon the velvety moss which 
spread among the interlacing roots; and 
deep shadows fell from above upon the 
branches, like black drops between the 
motionless needles. 

A few minutes longer, little clouds hov- 
ered in the west, bathing themselves in 
the rosy sea; then aline of purple extend- 


ed along the horizon. Above the ground 


the soft, tremulous air was filled with 
innumerable little flies transparent as 
spun glass, and vapors, that might have 
been taken for white veils of an impalpa- 
ble material, ascended with brilliant reflec- 
tions from the tranquil valley, already 
plunged in night. The bushes, the trees, 
the mountains, seemed to shoot up in the 
golden atmosphere and lose themselves in 
the infinite, while their shadows stretched 
out ever farther. In the west, a star glit- 
tered above the pines, which stood erect 
against the sky like black swords, or like 
iron pickets around a park. The songs 
of birds had ceased. Here and there, 
only, a whistling sound pierced the forest, 
and some affrighted animal fled among 
the branches. The pearly sky had become 
blue, and gradually darkened. The 
shadows closed around, and at last were 
inextricably mingled with the impenetra- 
ble mass of slowly thickening gloom. 
Having, at this moment, reached the foot 
of the wooded hill, we followed a narrow 
path which wound around between common 
pastures and potato-fields. Suddenly the 
dark space between two rocks towards 
the west was illuminated, and began to 
flame as if some village were on fire; 
then, after a moment, the moon unmasked 
her golden disk, suspended majestically in 
the obscurity of the heavens, and diffused 
over the country her mild, consoling 
light. A current of cool air passed over 
the stalks, the grasses, the leaves of the 
trees, and the dismal summits of the pine 
forest; everything began to swarm, to 
flutter, to murmur. Far in advance of us 
the lights of a village gleamed like glow- 
worms lying in the grass, and overhead 
the immense vault was strewn with innu- 
merable stars, like the bivouac fires of a 
grand army. The moonlight lay along the 
branches like threads of silver, and. all the 
hills, all the ravines, were swimming in 
this magical reverberating light, which pro- 
duces in us at the same time such calm 
and such melancholy. 

As we reached a little cluster of birches, 
a flashing rocket traversed the sky and 
disappeared in space. The gamekeeper 
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crossed himself, and stopped short. 
“Too late, the evil has come,” said he. 

“ What evil?” 

“ Didn’t yousee the star stoot ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“It will be transformed into a Jefa- 
witza.” 

“ How is that?” 

“In every shooting star there lives a 
demon which falls upon the earth,” re- 
plied the gamekeeper in a troubled voice. 
“If at the instant when one perceives it 
he recites a certain formula, the witchcraft 
is conjured away, but if the star touches 
the earth it takes the form of a woman of 
; sd beauty, with long blonde hair which 

ows and glistens like stars. This beau- 
tiful creature is gifted with a e 
power over every human soul. She 
draws young persons to her in the golden 
network falling over her white shoulders. 
At night, when all sleep, she bends over 
them and embraces them,— embraces them 
pitilessly, until they fall dead.” 

The gamekeeper had not finished his 
recital when we seemed to hear afar off, 
as it were, a deep sigh. This wail burst 
upon the solemn silence which hung over 
this sombre copse in the midst of the 
birches with their perpetually agitated 
leaves, whose trunks, white as the dead 
in their winding-sheets, seemed to stand 
upright around us, mute, and pointing the 
finger at us. 

“ What was that?” I asked. 

“ An undine, or possibly a roussalka ; * 
perhaps even the /etawitza.” 

“TI thought it was a bittern, rather.” 

“ Well, call it so, it is a bittern,” re- 
turned the gamekeeper with a sort of 
pity. “Jn any case we’d better continue 
our course.” : 

We had taken but a few steps when a 
flame about the height of a man rose up 
beside us in a thicket of dwarf alders. It 
waved to us, bowed down to the earth, 
and then began to leap before us as if it 
had a mind to accompany us. 

* A will-o’-the-wisp !” 

“The good Lord grant it may be only 
a wil!-o’-the-wisp!” said the gamekeeper 
in a low tone; “but I’m afraid the day will 
not end well.” 

“ Are there some marshes near here?” 

“Yes, certainly. There is even a pond. 
It must be off here to our right.” 

Reaching the end of: our path, we saw, 
through the thicket, what seemed a mirror 
reflecting the light of tapers. I went 
towards it. 

* The siren of the Little Russians. 





“ You are not going to expose soul 
to such danger?” Saked Rtgs 
keeper, 

Without replying to him, I parted the 
branches and opened for myself a way to 
the edge of the pool. The will-o’-the-wisp 
had disappeared, but the bittern renewed 
its melancholy cry. The gamekeeper re- 
cited his conjuration aloud. We stood 
upon the border of a large sheet of water, 
which, lighted by the moon, stretched out 
at our feet. Some alder-bushes, erect 
among the brambles, were mirrored mys- 
teriously in the lake. Their roots bathed 
in it, their long branches trailed in it like 
floating hair. It was both sad and im- 
pressive. 

Suddenly, a childish laughter burst forth, 
pure, clear, and mocking hke the tinkling 
of a silver bell. Bubbles rose to the sur- 
face of the water. Luminous little waves 
agitated it, a thousand sparkles played 
about each other on the pool, and, in the 
midst of a whirl of foam, we saw come 
forth a young woman of strange beauty. 
Her thick blonde hair, overflowing her 
marble shoulders, diffused itself in a starry 
shower. She fixed upon us two large 
black eyes, radiant and full of mockery. 

“Goc have mercy on my poor soul!” 
cried the gamekeeper. “Shut your eyes!” 
and he drew me along. “We must fly!” 
repeated he in a trembling voice, “fly! or 
it is all up with us.” 

A second burst of laughter, yet more 
Satanic than the first, resounded harshly 
in our ears. 

I followed the appening An un 
known power, which I could not explain 
to myself, gave me wings. We traversed, 
always running, thickets, marshes, mead- 
ows. Arrived at an orchard, we arrested 
our course to take breath. 

“You are nothing but an ass!” said I, 
by way of conclusion. 

“Much better be an ass than be 
damned.” 

“Fly before a pretty woman !” 

“ Ah, yes! she was pretty,” returned 
the gamekeeper; “but she does not be- 
long to earth. It is the /efawitza, the 
shooting star which has assumed a human 
form. You did not, then, observe her 
hair? Wouldn’t you have called it a trail 
of stars floating on the surface of the 
water?” 

“T am going back down there! I must 
see that woman.” ‘ 

“ Are you, then, possessed by a devil?” 
said the gamekeeper, petrified; “if you 
laid before me a hundred ducats, if you 
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offered me the whole world, L would not 
stir an inch from here.” 

“ But, if I offered you a glass of brandy, 
would you accompany me?” % 

“ Brandy ? what brandy? not rye brandy, 
I hope.” 

“Some slivowitz, if you like.” 

The good man heaved a sigh, whistled 
to his dog, and slowly directed his course 
towards the pond. I followed in his path, 
several steps to the rear. A gold-colored 
will-o’-the-wisp accompanied us, as if to 
lighten our way. While we followed the 
fantastic flamelet, which passed some- 
times to the right, sometimes to the left, 
whirling under the branches, lengthening 
itself out on the moss like a snake, or 
hovering in the air above us, we found 
ourselves up to the knees in the swamp. 

The moon was hidden behind a cloud, 
as if she were in a conspiracy with the 
elves to mystify us, The alders, until 
now motionless and silent, rocked with a 
duli, rustling sound. The jarring cry of the 
bittern struck harshly on the ear. Then 
the water plashed almost over us. It was 
the dog, which plunged in and with sturdy 
barks announced to us that we had reached 
the end. I leaped precipitately over the 


thick branches, and found myself on the 
edge of the lake, where the moon, smiling 
and disentangled from her veils, seemed 


to contemplate its peaceful face. 

The woman with golden hair had dis- 
appeared. We saw her neither in the 
waves where just before she had glittered 
like a star, nor on the shore, where her 
white form had stood in relief like a lu- 
minary against the blackness of the alders. 
Now all reposed in mournful silence: not 
a ripple upon the water, not a breath among 
the leaves. And in the middle of the pool 
rose majestically towards heaven a pale 
water-lily, mounting upward like a white 
flame. i 

The gamekeeper drew a long breath. 

“ God has protected us,” murmured he, 
“but let no one say now that it was not 
the detawitza.” 

SACHER MASOCH. 


From The Spectator. 
THE HYPOCRISIES OF NATURE. 


It is a curious fact that the severest 
school of natural history has confirmed 
rather than undermined the favorite notion 
of idealist and mystical schools that in the 
world of plants and animals there are all 
sorts of types and anticipations, on a lower 
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plone. of the passions, weaknesses, subter- 
uges, and craft of men, and especially that 
the cunning and hypocrisy of nature — 
practised without any consciousness by 
the creatures who profit by them —are 
much more elaborate and perfect than the 
cunning and hypocrisy of men. It is very 
curious, too, that it is in the lower region 
of animal life that this cunning appears to 
play the most important part. The writers 
on “natural selection” show us that for 
one case in which the effects of illusion. 
are used to protect the higher races of 
animals, there are scores in which those 
effects are used to protect the lower 
races. The reptiles and the insects are, 
as it were, especially under the shield 
of nature’s most elaborate deceptions, 
There are insects which live, as it were, by 
hypocrisy, by getting themselves mistaken 
—so perfect is their costume and acting 
—for the withered leaves or dried-u 
twigs amongst which they habitually feed. 
There are butterflies, again, innocent 
themselves of any bitter flavor, which are 
saved by their happy resemblance to other 
butterflies so bitter in flavor that all the 
insect-eating birds avoid them. Then, 
again, there is another favorite device of 
nature for protecting reptiles and insects, 
namely, to dress the sheep in wolves’ 
clothing, —in other words, to make crea- 
tures which are quite incapable of going 
any other animal a serious mischief, 
assume an air so alarming that they get all 
the credit of weapons of offence which 
they do not possess. Thus there are some 
perfectly harmless snakes in Central Amer- 
ica, described by Mr. Wallace, whose pro- 
tection consists in a gay collar, closely 
resembling that of one of the most deadly 
snakes of the forest. Like Patroclus clad 
in the arnior of Achilles, this harmless 
creature scares away his enemies by the 
terror of a false repute. But the most 
curious, perhaps, of all these protecting 
illusions, because the most utterly decep- 
tive, is one explained by Sir John Lubbock 
in another of those many lively studies of 
natural history with which he instructs 
and amuses us in these dreary days. It 
is that which he quotes from Weissmann, 
concerning the fear inspired in small birds 
by the caterpillar of the sphinx or hawk- 
moth. The creature is very good food 
for birds, and quite helpless against them, 
but it is protected partly by its likeness 
to a snake, and partly by false eyes upon 
it, which are merely spots, and nothing 
else, but which have a very ugly, glarin 
look when the creature retracts its head, 
as it does when in danger. 
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Every one must have observed that these 
large caterpillars have a sort of uncanny, 
poisonous appearance; that they suggest a 
small, thick snake or other evil beast, and the 
eyes do much to increase the deception. 
Moreover, the segment on which they are 
placed is swollen, and the insect, when in 
danger, has the habit cf retracting its head 
and front segments, which gives it an addi- 
tional resemblance to some small reptile. 
That small birds are, as a matter of fact, 
afraid of these caterpillars (which, however, I 
need not say, are in reality altogether harm- 
less) Weissmann has proved by actual experi- 
ment. He put a caterpillar in a tray in which 
he was accustomed to place seed for birds. 
Soon a little flock of sparrows and other small 
birds assembled to feed as usual. One of them 
lit on the edge of this tray, and was just going 
to hop in, when she spied the caterpillar. Im- 
mediately she began bobbing her head up and 
down, but was afraid to go nearer. Another 
joined her, and then another, until at last there 
was a little company of ten or twelve birds, all 
looking on in astonishment, but not one ven- 
tured into the tray, while one which lit in it 
unsuspectingly beat a hasty retreat in evident 
alarm as soon as she perceived the caterpillar. 
After watching for some time, Weissmann 
removed the caterpillar, when the birds soon 
attacked the seeds. (Yournal of the Society of 
Arts, February 23, 1877, p. 284.) 


Wheén Shakespeare said that all the world 
was a stage, and men and women merely 
players, he never thought, probably, that 
the remark might be extended, and that 
many a good comedy — though a comed 
of which there are too frequently no intel- 
ligent spectators — is acted in spheres far 
beneath the human. This hawk-moth cat- 
erpillar, with the mock-terrors of its mock- 
eyes, keeping a dozen little birds at bay by 
merely wriggling beneath its uncomely 
mask of fear, was surely as remarkable an 
actor, as skilful a player on nervous fears, 
as ever turned the threatenings of tragedy 
into comedy by an improvised impersona- 
tion. 

It is somewhat remarkable that these 
protective illusions, though they take 
effect through the impression they pro- 
duce on higher organizations, like the 
organization of birds, are much seldomer 
found to be protective of such organiza- 
tions than of the lower. organizations of 
reptiles and insects. It is only while posi- 
tive resources are wanting that these nega- 
tive resources for the protection of crea- 
tures preyed on by higher animals, are 
used. The reptile and the insect are pro- 
tected by their resemblance either to 
the vegetation they are habitually found 
amongst, or to other creatures which 
are more dangerous than they. But the 
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deceived are not protected so elaboratel 
as the deceivers. The sparrows which 
were so alarmed by the sphinx caterpil- 
lars, though they were not acute enough to 
see through the illusion, were far superior 
in intelligence to the creature which gained 
by the illusion; and partly no doubt for 
that reason, they are not protected from 
their enemies by the same kind of. arti- 
fices. These elaborate artifices are the 
rudest resorts of nature for the protection 
of life, not the most advanced. As 
organization becomes more complex, and 
resources of all kinds open, the hypocrisy 
of nature begins to play a less important 
part, and is, indeed, pretty nearly confined 
to wrapping otherwise dangerously ex- 
posed lives in cloaks of a color so like 
that of their environment, that they are 
unconspicuous, and pass without notice, 
— just as the plumage of certain birds, for 
instance, in bare countries, conforms itself 
to the summer or winter hue of the ground 
they frequent. 

Still, true as this is, it is certain that the 
hypocrisies of nature repeat themselves 
with more or less completeness and con- 
sciousness in the mental life of man. 
What is the vast force exerted by habit 
in moulding us into the likeness of the 
society to which we belong, except a de- 
vice for making us safe by preventing us 
from being conspicuous, just as the small 
green caterpillar is made safe and uncon- 
spicuous by its resemblance to the color 
of the leaves on which it feeds? And it 
is of course, as in the animal world, the 
most passive of our species in whom this 
device of nature for veiling the peculiari- 
ties of the moral personality, — always in 
some respects dangerous things, —is ap- 
plied with the most elaborate success. 
The “ spectre insect,” the “ walking-stick ” 
insect, the “praying insect,’—as the 
Mantis religiosa is called, from the stiff 
attitude in which it keeps its forelegs in the 
air, partly from the instinct which makes 
it imitate the position of the withered 
twig, and partly that it may be ready to 
catch any unwary insect which comes 
within its grasp, — have all their analogies 
among the feebler-uatured members of 
our race, amongst the beggars, for in- 
stance, who prey upon society while they 
appear to be merely fixed in attitudes of 
patient endurance. How closely, for in- 
stance, the Mantis religiosa, lying in wait 
for prey, resembles our pious Bible-read- 
ers of the streets, quite unconscious of 
the halfpence they attract. But is there 
any human analogy for the harmless 
snake and the sphinx caterpillar, which 
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succeed by appearing to possess danger- 
ous qualities which they have not, or more 
dangerous qualities than any they really 
have? To some extent, we think that 
even these little hypocrisies of nature have 
their analogies in the mental world. Lord 
Thurlow, of whom it was said that no one 
could really de as wise as Lord Thurlow 
always seemed, unquestionably succeeded 
to some extent through the majestic air 
which gave a rather commonplace shrewd- 
ness such enormous advantages of mien 
and bearing, — and there are plenty of 
such successes ; and, again, the caterpillar 
holding a dozen little birds at bay by the 
contortions of its body and the uncanny 
glare of its mock-eyes is not at all a bad 
apologue for Turkey persuading all the 
powers of Europe that she is so dangerous 
that none of them dare approach her, 
though she is a creature without vision 
and without political vitality. But just as 
it is in the main the lower forms of animal 
life that nature protects by these little 
hypocrises, so it is in the main in the low- 
est aspects of mental life that this imita- 
tive skill in assuming the air of something 
better or more powerful than we can really 
boast of, gains for us social or political 
advantages. The more there is of us, the 
less need we have of these humble devices 
of nature for imposing upon others a false 
appearance of capacities which we do not 
possess. It is the insects and the reptiles, 
not the nobler creatures, which astound 
us most by their feats of histrionic skill. 
And it is the poorest elements in man, not 
his highest qualities, which gain for him 
the false repute of a wisdom or a cour- 
age which he does not possess. 


From All The Year Round. 
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OnE of the brothers Smith, in a lively 
essay, exhorted his reader to catch oppor- 
tunity by the forelock, if ever hé found 
himself in the company of a set of 
“ wretches ” who had never heard of Joe 
Miller, but yet were perfectly capable of 
appreciating him. Such an opportunity 
might never occur again, and the most, 
consequently, ought to be made of it. 
Without the remotest chance of balk or 
hindrance, the man well posted up in his 
“Joe” is bound, if for the first and only 
time in his life, to find himself generally 
amusing. 

It is not with the slightest suspicion 





that the rare combination of ignorance 
with appreciativeness to which Mr. Smith 
refers is to be found among the readers of 
All the Year Round, that I now venture 
to repeat a very ancient jest. I ward off 
the sneers with which it will be received, 
because it singularly symbolizes the some- 
what dismal narrative which will presently 
follow. ; 

Well, then: An amateur painter, who 
was repairing his house, told a friend that 


he had been struck by a bright notion.’ 


The ceiling of his library was very dirty, 
so he purposed to whitewash it, and then 
paint upon it a picture, representing Apol- 
lo and the nine Muses. The friend, who 
had his own views as to the proficiency of 
the amateur, suggested, as an improve- 
ment, that the ceiling should be painted 
first, and whitewashed afterwards. 

Of my second school, which was simply 
a day-school, and which I entered at the 
age of ten, I can safely say that it was 
apparently designed to answer the purpose 
of the whitewash in the above story, sup- 
posing the advice of the friend to have 
been accurately followed. Whatever we 
had been taught at my preparatory school, 
the second school appeared to have been 
framed with the express purpose of wash- 
ing out; and in this case, the picture to 
be obliterated was not only not bad, but 
very good. Iam bound, however, in jus- 
tice to say, that I and my fellow-pupils 
had tolerable memories. Our previous 
knowledge was not obliterated. Simply, 
we made no progress. Learning was 
made easy, because it was made small. 

Stop! don’t let me _ be_ incorrect. 
Objects become somewhat indistinct, 
when one looks at them through a vista 
of more than fifty years, unless one takes 
great pains to secure accuracy. Though 
we made no progress, we made a great 
show of making progress; and that was 
something to the credit of Dr. Saunders, 
our reverent preceptor. A Dissenting 
minister of considerable repute in a suburb 
of London,in the immediate vicinity of 
that inhabited by Mr. Jackson, he had 
none of that hatred of “ Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo,” to which Lord Macaulay refers 
as prevalent among the early Puritans. 
If he called upon Paterfamilias, with the 
intention of securing some young hopeful 
as a pupil, he would roll jauntily in an 
armchair, and talk merrily of the achieve- 
ment of learning sixty lines of Horace 
with a minimum of labor, if only his 
method of instruction was conscientiously 
followed. What that method was, I never 
found out; and although, with two or 
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three others, I was indubitably at the top 
of the school, I never read any Horace. 

The strict attention paid to the rudi- 
ments of the: English tongue, in a school 
apparently classical, might to some appear 
excessive; and I must own that, having 
been taught under Mrs. Jackson to spell 
quite as correctly as I spell now, I was not 
a little surprised when I was requested to 
learn a column of three syllables in an 
English spelling-book. Indeed, I was 
dissatisfied with the proceeding, and had 
the audacity to ask Dr. Saunders whether 
we were not going to do any Latin that 
afternoon. e was openly displeased 
with the question, and told me that if I 
liked it I might pursue my Latin at once, 
instead of getting money by sticking to 
the spelling-book. The appeal to the 
pocket implied that, if we had gone 
through our three syllables in a satisfac- 
tory manner, we might each have received 
a penny. 

The employment of pence as stimulants 
to the acquisition of a mastery over the 
difficulties of the Latin accidence was re- 
markable. Dr. Saunders would frequent- 
ly burst into the school-room, arresting 
attention by smartly striking his desk with 
his cane, and cheerfully crying out, — 

“Boys, boys, hear! Of a most blue 
pig in a most green field! The first who 
will turn that into Latin shall receive a 
penny!” 

Responsive shouts were heard on all 
sides, and the first shouter, if correct, 
duly received his penny, which was euphe- 
mistically called “ merit money.” 

I have here to explain that, in spite of 
its spasmodic manifestations, the genial 
offer of merit money was part of a system. 
As quarter-day approached, Trowel, a very 
big boy, appointed to the office by the 
doctor, would walk round the schooiroom, 
armed with a pencil and a slip of paper, 
and would ask the pupils questions as to 
the extra items to be: inserted in the bill; 
how many books they had had, and so on. 
Among the questions was one relating to 
the probable amount of merit money. 
The boy, who had received his penny at 
very irregular intervals, had not the slight- 


est notion on the subject; but the ever- 


ready Trowel would assist his memory by 
saying: “ Well, half-a-crown won’t be too 
much, willit?” The boy thought not; and 
Trowel pursued his quest elsewhere, some 
times eliciting five shillings as the possible 
figure. Certain I am that the aggregate 
number of pence, received by any one doy 
during any one quarter, never approached 
half-a-crown. 





When I Say that we seemingly did learn 
Greek under the auspices of Dr. Saunders, 
some readers ma of opinion that I 
contradict myself. But the opinion will 
cease when they learn what an utter sham 
our'Greek was. A Scotch element, from 
some unknown reason or other, prevailed 
in the school. We had Dalzel’s Greek 
and Ruddiman’s Latin grammar, while 
our contemporaries looked up to Eton — 
all bad enough, when compared with the 
elementary books which, in obedience to 
a German impulse, are constantly pub- 
lished now. We had, also, Dalzel’s “ A na- 
lecta Minora” made up of presumably easy 
Greek excerpts; but the crack book was 
a Glasgow edition of Anacreon. 

I suppose this book is still in vogue on 
the other side of the Tweed; for when- 
ever I have referred to it in the course of 
conversation with north-country friends, I 
have invariably found that they recognized 
the article. -It was a very thin volume, 
clad in that irrepressible sheepskin which 
was once regarded as the proper clothing 
for spelling-books and “ Tutors’ Assist- 
ants,”-and at the bottom of each page wasa 
literal prose translation of the Greek above. 

Now, only imagine two years of Greek 
study culminating with Anacreon !’ There 
is no need to enquire here how far the 
pretty poems, attributed to the old de- 
bauchee of Teos, are spurious; but any 
one who knows anything about the matter 
knows that, if there is one author least 
fitted among others to familiarize a student 
with the peculiarities of the Greek lan- 
guage, that one is Anacreon. 

But with our Latin, of course, we did 
something. Did we? As far asI myself 
am concerred, I can safely repori that, if 
the Greek I learned was little, the Latin 
was still less. I had learned no Greek at 
Mrs. Jackson’s, and I will do Dr. Saun- 
ders the justice to say that under him I did 
Jearn the alphabet ; but as for Latin, all I 
could do was to keep up the amount I had 
brought with me from the preparatory 
establishment: In cultivating the lan- 
guage of Cicero—to whom, be it re- 
marked, not the slightest allusion was 
ever made —we were bound tight to that 
eminent classic Eutropius, with occasional 
deviations into the second book of Virgil’s 
Eneid, in which latter region we were 
most liberally assisted. 

All respect to Eutropius! Within the 
last few years he has shot up into some- 
thing like celebrity as the historian who, 
in the most lucid manner, recorded the 
foundation of the Dacian colony by Trajan, 
to which. the Roumanians trace their 
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origin; and of late the Danubian prov- 
inces have figured among the threads 
which are entangled in that great knot, the 
Eastern question. But, half a century 
ago, there were no Roumanians bearing 
that name, and the youth of twelve must 
have been a marvel of geographical erudi- 
tion if he knew anything about Moldavia 
and Wallachia in connection with ancient 
history. The fact was, Eutropius, still 
known as very useful in his way, is re- 
markably easy, and was made even easier 
by the addition of an ordo; that is to 
Say, an arrangement of the Latin words, 
in English order, placed under the proper 
text, as in the Delphin editions. Even 
this would not do; that the task might be 
easier still, a boy read not the text but the 
ordo, and this, be it repeated, was our 
crack book. There was a vague tradi- 
tion that somebody had once studied Cor- 
nelius Nepos; but I set that down among 
the myths of the place. 

Many books were not purchased; but, 
thanks to the financial genius that per- 
vaded the establishment, and which, I 
think, was embodied in the person of 
Trowel, some of those that were sold must 
have fetched high prices. The boys, as a 


rule, were of that happy-go-lucky kind 
who, when they quit school, do not care 


to be burdened with reminiscences, but 
leave their books behind them. In that 
case the volumes were invariably sold over 
again; and he was a lucky youth, on the 
fly-leaf of whose Eutropius the name of a 
former schoolfellow was not inscribed. 
There are many worthy people now 
living who are of opinion that, at our 
“ great schools,” too much time is expend- 
ed on the study of the dead languages ; 
and if they have followed me to this point 
they are probably admiring Dr. Saunders 
for the quantity of sound useful knowiedge 
that he diffused, while thus lightly skim- 
ming over the surface of Greek and Latin. 
If so, they’ are egregiously mistaken. If 
the reverend doctor aspired to anything 
besides the reputation of a popular preach- 
er, it was to the character of a promul- 
gator of classicallore. No head master at 
Eton or Harrow, in the good old days, 
had stronger views in this matter than he. 
We all, indeed, learned writing and arith- 
metic under the guidance of an authorized 
assistant, but when some ill-fated wretch 
was compelled, at the request of his 
ignoble parents, to solve a few problems 
in Bonnycastie’s “ Geometry,”*1 well recol- 
lect with what contempt the pursuit was 
regarded by his fellows. Geometry was 
all very well for a future carpenter, but 
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what possible interest could be taken in it 
by any one who aspired to the character 
of a gentleman? Of course the vulgar 
science fell into the province of the assist- 
ant, for never would the august Dr. 
Saunders have been seen with a pair of 
base mechanical compasses in his hands. 
Did they think highly of mathematics at 
Cambridge ? If so,so much the worse 
for Cambridge. 

But the royal road to French discovered 
by the Rev. Dr. Saunders was a master-* 
piece. Two of us were placed side by 
side at a desk, with an old-fashioned 
French novel (warranted harmless) before 
us. This we were expected simply to 
puzzle out together, without being subject 
to any examination, either by the doctor, 
or by any other third party. That, in this 
irresponsible position we ever looked at 
the novel at all is to me a matter for mar- 
vel, but, most assuredly, we did so; 
though, it must be owned, the narrative 
was frequently interrupted by conversa- 
tion on our own private affairs. On one 
occasion, the illicit discourse was inter- 
rupted by the doctor, who, with consider- 
able ingenuity, had contrived to place his 
head, unobserved, between ours, and 
harshly commented on our abuse of the 
trust with which we were so handsomely 
and so unacademically honored. We 
mildly pleaded that the novel was “ dry,” 
and—wonder of wonders!—when we 
returned to the schoolroom after the 
half-hour spent in the play-ground habit- 
ually conceded to the boys in the course 
of a day, which lasted from about half- 
past nine to one, our plea was thought 
feasible, and the triumphant doctor placed 
before our eyes the more amusing “ Her- 
mann of Unna,” a work translated from 
the German, and of which an English 
version was eagerly read at a time when 
Mrs. Anne Radcliffe was at the height of 
her popularity. 4 am able to affirm that 
we did find this book more entertainin 
than its predecessor. On what ground, 
with our very imperfect mastery over 
the French tongue, we found one book 
more amusing than another, I can’t con- 
jecture. 

Even our studies of the vernacular were 
sometimes pursued after a /aissez-aller 
fashion, which scarcely accorded with the 
importance attached to them. Dr. Saun- 
ders had an aged father-in-law, who had 
cut off whatever communication was left 
between himself and the outer world by 
taking strong and frequent pinches of 
coarse black rappee, and this respectable 
but somewhat dingy gentleman was occa- 
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sionally entrusted with the superinten- 
dence of a body of readers. One day, I 
observed from a distance that the boys, 
who were ostensibly reading by turns 
Goldsmith’s “ Abridged History of Rome,” 
were all shaking with laughter, which the 
scarcely attempted to suppress, but whic 
was utterly unnoticed by their auditor. 
What could it mean? To my delight I 
was summoned to take a place in the class, 
and the boy whom I found next to me im- 
mediately solved the mystery by whisper- 
ing into my ear, — 

“Such fun! Whenever a word ends 
with ‘ing,’ say ‘ink’ instead. We’re all 
doing it, and he don’t find it out.” 

I entered at once into the scheme, which 
was, indeed, productive of much amuse- 
ment. When we had to utter such words 
as “approachink” or “ considerink,” the 
mirth was mild; but when it fell to the 
lot of one fortunate youth to state that 
Tarquin was “kink” of Rome, there was 
almost a roar. Still our excellent old 
gentleman never discovered that anything 
abnormal had occurred; and, when we 
were dismissed, no doubt he confessed, in 
his inward heart, like England in the old 
sea-song, “that every man that day had 
done his duty.” t 

As might be supposed, corporal punish- 
ment was not much in vogue at a school 
so extraordinarily lax in discipline. What 
would have been the fate of the audacious 
“kink-maker” under the rule of Mrs. 
Jackson I dread to conjecture. But the 
learned doctor did not wholly ignore the 
use of the cane, though it might be ob- 
served that this was regulated rather by 
the state of the doctor’s own temper than 
by the degree of a boy’s delinquency. 
One peculiarity showed at least that he 
had studied his Roman history to some 
advantage, and had taken the elder Brutus 
for his model. Among the pupils were his 
two sons; and if ever the cane was in 
requisition with an exceptional vigor, what 
clouds of dust rose from the jackets of 
those devoted lads! If we—chosen few 
— who stood at the head of the classical 
scholars, had been passed into the first 
part of the AEneid, we should at once have 
been reminded of the illustrious Trojan 
concealed in a cloud by his divine mother. 
But we knew of no book but the second. 

All things considered, I am of opinion 
that, if any of the pupils at the academy 
which I have tried to describe, and of 
which I saw the end, are alive now, they 
still look back with a kindly feeling upon 
the figure of Dr. Saunders himself. His 
notions of instruction were detestable ; 





but, in spite of occasional outbursts of 
anger, he was essentially a good-natured, 
kindly man, endowed with much native 
humor ; and, in his most cheerful moods, 
he loved to tell droll stories that would 
make the benches rock with laughter. 
And as for his gloomier moments, it must 
be remembered that he had a very large 
family, and that he was very poor. 
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Wuart is the origin of the divinity 
which “doth hedge aking”? Why is it 
that in some countries kings and chiefs 
are fabled to be descendants of the gods, 
or to have power to hold converse with 
the gods, or to be able to control the 
weather, or, even in recent history, to heal 
with their touch certain diseases? Noone 
answer will suffice to settle all these ques- 
tions. The sacredness of royalty, and of 
other ranks lower than that os royalty, has 
been an affair of slow growth. Among 
different peoples different causes have 
contributed to the belief. The transcendent 
attributes ascribed to the king of England 
were partly derived from ecclesiastical 
ideas and ceremonies, partly from an adop- 
tion of the notions of Roman imperialism. 
But these notions, again, had grown out of 
instincts still further back in the develop- 
ment of the human mind, and we may per- 
haps trace the divinity of Divus Julius and 
the rest to the superstitions which serve 
savages for physics and metaphysics. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s last volume has 
some matter bearing on this topic; but an 
important worker in the field is almost 
forgotten. Towards the end of the last 
century a learned and ingenious writer, 
Professor Millar of Glasgow, composed, at 
the suggestion of his friend Adam Smith, 
a treatise on the origin of rank. Millar 
adopted the comparative method now so 
fashionable, though he was of course 
guiltless of the word sociology. “ By real 
experiments,” he wrote, “ not by abstracted 
metaphysical theories, human nature is 
unfolded.” For his real experiments he 
went to a collection of the reports of trav- 
ellers: “When illiterate men, ignorant 
of the writings of each other, and who, 
unless upon religious subjects, have no 
speculative systems to warp their opinions, 
have in different ages and countries de- 
scribed the manners of people in similar 
circumstances, the reader has an opportu- 
nity of comparing their several descrip- 
tions, and, from their agreement or dis- 
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agreement, is enabled to ascertain the 
credit that is due to them.” Reasoning 
on data thus obtained, Millar concluded 
that the earliest form of authority in hu- 
man society, if not that of mothers in 
groups where marriage was not yet intro- 
duced, was that of the father in the family 
circle. As the family grew into the village, 
precedence. and honor were allotted to old 
age and experience; and, still later, when 
rival villages become hostile, courage and 
strength marked the chief. Now that his 
authority was increased and established 
by the institution of property, his power 
was at once displayed and strengthened by 
the share he took in distributing tribal 
land. His good services, too, in dealing 
out justice were acknowledged, and next 
“the dispositions which gave rise to hero- 
worship led mankind to regard their prin- 
ces, while still alive, as sprung from a 
heavenly original.” 

Without following Millar’s account of 
later monarchy in Europe, it must be no- 
ticed that the divinity ascribed to chiefs, 
which he notices at so late a stage of the 
evolution of the idea of rank, was probably 
present much earlier. At the same time, 
though he allows too little influence to 
superstition in building up the fabric of 
society, he allots just importance to the 


factor of property. Property and divine, 


rank seem to have been essential to each 
other in the making of social order; and 
where one is absent among contemporary 
savages, there we do not find the other. 
As an example of this we might take the 
case of two people who, like the Homeric 
Ethiopians, are the outermost of men and 
dwell far apart at the ends of the world. 
The Eskimo and the Fuegians, at the ex- 
treme north and south of the American 
continent, agree in having no private prop- 
erty and no chiefs. The bleak plains 
of ice and rock are, like Attica,~ “the 
mother of men without master or lord.” 
Among the “ house-mates” of the smaller 
settlements there is no head-man, and in 
the larger gatherings Dr. Rink says that 
“still less than among the house-mates 
was any one belonging to such a place to 
be considered a chief.”. The songs and 
stories of the Eskimo contain the praises 
of men who have risen up and killed any 
usurper who tried to be aruler over his 
“ place-mates.” No one could possibly 
establish any authority on the basis of 
property, because “superfluous property 
in implements, etc., rarely existed.” If 
there are three boats in one household, one 
of the boats is “borrowed” by the com- 
munity, and reverts to the general fund. 
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If we look at the account of the Fuegians, 
described in Admiral Fitzroy’s cruise, we 
find a similar absence of rank produced by 
similar causes. “The perfect equality 
among the individuals composing the 
tribes must for a long time retard their 
civilization. . . . At present even a piece 
of cloth is torn in shreds and distributed, 
and no one individual becomes richer than 
another. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to understand how a chief can arise till 
there is property of some sort by which 
he might manifest and still increase his 
authority.” In the same book, however, 
we get a glimpse of one means by which 
authority can be exercised; “the doctor- 


-wizard of each party has much influence 


over his companions.” Among the Eskimo 
this element in the growth of authority 
also exists. A class of wizards called am 
gakuts have power to cause fine weather, 
and by the gift of second sight and mag- 
ical practices, can detect crimes, so that 
they necessarily become a kind of civil 
magistrates. The anxgakuts use a peculiar 
official language chiefly made up of alle- 
gorical expressions. Here, then, we have 
no chiefship, nor sacred rank, for the ex- 
cellent reason that, though superstitious 
respect for certain people is felt, yet these 
people lack a material basis for their power 
in the shape of wealth. How important 
this basis is may be gathered from Sir 
Henry Maine’s remark about ancient Irish 
nobility, — “ Personal wealth was the prin- 
cipal condition of the chief’s maintaining 
his position and authority.” The same 
remark holds true of Homeric Greece and 
early societies in general.” 

It is now necessary to pass from exam- 
ples of tribes who have superstitious 
respect for certain individuals, but who 
have no property and no chiefs, to peoples 
who exhibit the phenomenon of supersti- 
tious reverence attached to wealthy rulers 
or to judges- To take the example of 
Ireland, as described in the “ Senchus 
Mor,” we \earn that the chiefs, just like 
the Angakuts of the Eskimo, had “ power 
to make fair or foul weather ” in the literal 
sense of the words. At the same time, 
there was no country in which the power 
to pass out of the common run of men 
and rise to chief’s estate by mere increase 
of wealth, and after a due number of gen- 
erations, was more fully recognized than 
in Ireland. ‘ While the Brehon laws sug- 
gest that the possession of personal wealth 
is a condition of the maintenance of chief- 
tainship, they show with much distinctness 
that, through the acquisition of such wealth, 
the road was always open to chieftainship.” 
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(“Early History of Institutions,” p. 135.) 
In Africa, in the same way, as Bosman, 
the old traveller, says, “As to what dif- 
ference there is between one negro and 
another, the richest man is the most hon- 
ored,” yet the most honored man has the 
same magical power as the poor aagatuks 
of the Eskimo. The king of Loango, 
according to Abbé Proyart, “ has credit to 
make rain fall on earth.” Among the 
Zulus, the chief is lord of the air, and has 
power to make fair or foul weather, as in 
early Ireland. “It happens among black 
men,” according to one of Canon Calla- 
way’s converts, “that when the chief has 
called out an army, and has collected all 
his bands, he addresses them, and then 
they sing a song which excites their pas- 
sions, that their hearts burn with the de- 
sire of seeing the enemy; and though the 
heaven is clear it becomes clouded by the 

eat wind which arises. ... Therefore 
it was affirmed among the great chiefs that 
the heaven is the chief's.” No doubt 
these examples might be largely increased. 
In New Zealand, for example, private 
property almost looks like an extension of 
the superstitious respect paid to certain 
men of the privileged class. Whatever 
the chief has touched is fapu, and no one 
else may lay hands on it without running 
serious risk of supernatural punishment. 
All rangatiras, or men of noble birth, 
possess this power of securing their goods, 
and few natives, according to the lively 
author of “ Old New Zealand,” “can resist 
the shadowy terror of the ¢afu.” Thus 
it is just possible that the sacred element 
in rank was not only prior to, but even 
produced, or helped to produce, the ele- 
ment of wealth, which later became the 
more powerful and the really essential 
element in aristocracy. It only needs a 
moment’s reflection to show that the right 
of property in a superfluous stick or a 
handy sharp stone is not a very simple 
idea, especially before the invention of 
pockets. The moment the owner lays 
down his chattel the community absorbs 
it. Even if the proprietor is a strong man, 
he cannot protect his fishing-rod when it 
is out of his sight; and the extension of 
his own personal sacredness to his goods 
and chattels was thus an extremely impor- 
tant step in the history of society, and a 
step, if we may judge by the Fuegians 
and the Eskimo, which was resisted by 
the democratic instincts of the community. 

It would not be difficult to multiply in- 
stances of the connection between personal 
powers of divination or magic and right 
over property. Mr. E. W. Robertson has 





noticed how, in early Scotland and in 
Sweden, divination and property in land 
went together; and Schoolcraft remarks 
that in some of the American tribes 
“priests and jugglers are the persons.that 
make war and have a voice in the sale of 
land.” It would also be possible, perhaps, 
to show how the original influence gained 
by magical pretensions was differentiated 
as the influence obtained by property and 
by distinction in war increased. Thus we 
have seen that the diviner in Eskimo tribes 
becomes a kind of civil magistrate, with 
an unintelligible jargon of his own, and 
with the knowledge of certain magical de- 
vices by which he contrives to detect the 
guilty. It appears from a passage in 
“ Senchus Mor” that the Irish Brehons 
at a very early date used magical modes 
of discovering guilt — afterwards con- 
demned as heathen—and employed a 
hopeless sort of slang in the delivery of 
their judgments. The chiefs, who had 
advanced on the secular line of accumulat- 
ing wealth, although still credited with 
power over the weather, ceased to com- 
prehend the members of the sacred caste 
who had confined themselves to the devel- 
opment of their more ancient divining 
functions. “The Brehons,” said the 
chiefs, “have their judgment and their 
knowledge to themselves. We do not in 
the first place understand what they say.” 
(“ Sen. Mor.” iii. xxxi.) The chiefs then 
demanded a reform in legal terminology, 
which was reluctantly granted by the more 
conservative Brehons. 

Supposing the kings of northern Euro- 
pean nations to have sprung from the 
successful chiefs of earlier tribal associa- 
tions, it is easy to see that they would 
inherit the powers of their distant prede- 
cessors. Their divinity is drawn, among 
other sources, from the ancient beliefs in 
divination and human power over the 
weather, and other attributes of the medi- 
cine-man. This religious sentiment, in a 
less high degree, had attached to the per- 
son of inferior chiefs. At the same time 
the divine descent of the Greek heroes, 
and of the northern rulers who trace their 
line to Woden, has been perhaps too 
hastily explained by Mr. Spencer, and by 
the author of the pedigrees of A&thelwulf 
in the “Chronicles.” It would need a very 
large amount of evidence to convince us 
that Odin was a man, or “manifestly a 
medicine-man.” There is far more in the 
greater myths of the race than can be 
accounted for by facts selected from the 
lowest conditions of human belief. But, 
just as many aristocracies have been 
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founded by conquering races, so no doubt 
the peculiar sacredness of diog MevéAaoc and 
the rest may be partly derived from the 
confusion which leads the inferior races 
to regard victorious foreigners as distinct 
and divine. That stream of tendency 
has mingled with others of more na- 
tive origin to make up the transcendent 
attributes of kings. In advanced civiliza- 
tions, the flattery of courtiers and theolo- 
gians has fallen back on the maive exag- 
gerations of savages. From the early 
Greek adventurer who, landing on the 
coast that was to be Hellas, found, like 
Mr. Wallace in the Aru Islands, that he 
was believed by the simple folk to be able 
to control the weather, or from the diviner, 
with his magical drum and jar and sacred 
person, to the deified emperors of Rome 


or to the divine right of the Stuarts, is a 
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long step in human history. Through it 
all the little germ of a childish delusion 
must have been working to ends of the 
utmost value in the construction of society 
—to ends of extraordinary importance 
when contrasted with the slightness of 
the means. The science which busies 
itself with these matters is not so new 
as we are apt to suppose. Professor 
Millar, in Adam Smith’s time, worked by 
its ‘method, as we have seen, and antici- 
pated a great deal of what has since been 
advanced as original. But his investiga- 
tion of the origin of rank omitted mer. 
the light of later researches, looks like a 
most important factor, the factor which 
now exists as superstition, but in an im- 
measurably distant age was part of as 
rational a scheme of the universe as was 
within reach of our ancestors. 





A Court RECEPTION IN TURKEY. —In 
Europe social life is diversified by court recep- 
tions, the opera, the theatre, balls, dinnér-par- 
ties, garden-parties, rides and drives, walks, 
shopping, church-going, and foreign travel. 
All these have their counterpart more or less 
true or grotesque in Turkey. Take, first, court 
receptions. These, it is true are rare, but 
they are very magnificent when they do occur. 
The grandest was that held in 1868 at the /ée 
of the circumcision of Youssouff Izzeddin 
Effendi. As this was a public occasion, an- 
swering to our court drawing-rooms, the wives 
and daughters of all the great pashas were 
obliged to present their congratulations in per- 
son to his Majesty; and, the strictest rule of 
all Turkish etiquette being for the time super- 
seded by another even more stringent, no 
woman, whatever her rank, dare veil her face 
in the presence of the Commander of the 
Faithful. I leave it to the imagination of those 
ladies who have undergone the ordeal of pre- 
paring a train and a curtsy for our own court, 
what anxious cares were bestowed on ugly 
green and garnet-colored satin gowns, puffed 
pantaloons to match, on huge wadded paletots 
worn over the dress, and on French satin shoes, 
But, above all, the head-dress was the most 
difficult to arrange, many of the ladies having 
short-cropped hair. Everything depends on 
the set of the Ad¢ose or coiffure of colored silk 
gauze, and on the blaze of jewels affixed to it; 
crescents of diamonds, aigrettes of diamonds, 
sapphires and rubies, pearls almost the size of 
strawberries, pear-shaped diamond earrings as 
large as hazel-nuts, or coronets resembling old- 
fashioned imperial crowns. Moreover, the 
head-dress must be most firmly attached, for, 
as with us, a court débutante has to exercise 





herself in the most graceful manner of bend- 
ing low before royalty; there a lady has to 
practise how she may best advance demurely 
with a long square train passed between her 
feet, drop suddenly on her knees, dip her fore- 
head three times to the ground, kiss the hem 
of the august personage’s 4euré, or furred robe, 
if that happens to be worn at the time, and, 
after all this, retreat with good grace, and 
without losing her jewelled cap at the feet of 
her imperial sovereign. Some of the younger 
married ladies were courageous enough to 
adopt the European corsage, combined with 
Turkish train and trousers; but the most 
amusing of all were three young khanums who 
appeared in white court dresses made in fault- 
less Parisian style, trimmed with wreaths of 
white roses gemmed with dew, and very sim- 
ple coiffures to match. These youthful prin- 
cesses looked altogether lovely, and when they 
advanced up the crowded presence-chamber 
they excited mfrmurs of admiration; they 
also saluted the sultan by a deep curtsy only, 
he standing; but on passing to where the 
Validé Soultan was seated near her son, they 
made to her the customary acknowledgments, 
His Majesty was evidently much charmed by 
the grace and dignity of the sisters, and showed 
them marked attention by insisting that they 
should be seated—a sign of condescension 
and respect not extended to any other lady 
present. The Validé humored her son’s whim, 
saying to the eldest of the young princesses, 
while patting her on the shoulder, and mo- 
tioning her to be seated on the low cushions 
beside her, “ Ghel, kiss'm, ghel! K’hosh 
gueldiniz, safa gueldiniz! Buyuriniz otou- 
riniz!” (Come, my child, come! Be wel- 
come. Sit beside me.) Cornhill Magazine. 





